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HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, for 
qualifying its pupils (whether sons of naval and marine 
officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, Military, 
and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other pursuits, The 
next quarter will commence on the 25th inst., when new 

pupils are admissible, 
By order of Council, ALFRED EAMES, Sec. 

New ~Cross, Kent, 8 -E. , Mare h 1, 1859. 


MHE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 
Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
to a first-class mercantile education. to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best methods of instruction and examination—the qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a First-CLASS 
SCHOOL, and claiin for it the support and interest of the 
friends ofa truly liberal and character-forming education. 
Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THOMAS WYLEs. 


Y al 

FIIBBERT TRUST.—T HREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation 

after the examination in November next, provided that Can- 
didates are declared by the Examiners to be duly ee 
The examination will take place at University Hall, Gordon- 








square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the | 


Mist, 22nd, and 23rd davs of November, 1859. The name and 
addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at 
University Hall, on or before October Ist. Candidates will 
also be expected to send a satisfactory evidence of age, gra- 
duation, and other points, the particulars of which may be 
obtained on application . the Secretary. 

CHARLES J. MURCH, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon- -square, Febrnary 11, 1859, 


MHE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. —To 


meet the requirements of the various telegraph compa- 
nies by a constant supply of clerks thoroughly proficient in 
the working of the several systems of electrical application, Mr. 
Head (late of the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany) has OPENED an ACADEMY of INSTRUCTION, by 
which, in a series of brief and simple lessons, persons may 
readily acquire the method of sending and receiving telegrams 
with the despatch requisite for telegraphic purposes, The con- 


tinual demand for clerks both at home and abroad by compa- | 


nies already in operation, and the fact that the London Dis- 
trict Telegraph Company a will require upwards of 1,000 
new hands, renders this pl an of teaching most essential. 
struments will be placed in actual operation for the more per- 
fect comprehension of the pupil as to the mode of connecting 
stations, replenishing batteries, magnetising needles, &c. 
Pupils to address to Mr. CHARLES HEAD, 32, Bloomsbury- 
street, edford-square, Wc. 


CHOOL of COOKERY, 90, Albany-street, 


Regent’s-park, N.V 
Patrons and ae SSES. 

The Countess of Ripon, | -<~ Hon. Sir 
The Lady Laura Palmer, | ridge, 
Hon. Mrs. Bateson, Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 
Hon. Mrs. Handcock, | The Dowager Lady Knatch- 
Mrs. Robert Grant, ,_ bull, 
The Duke of Marlborough, } Lady Colebrooke, 
The Earl of Ripon, | Lady Bridges, 
Right Hon. S. Lushington, | Mrs. Archibald Tait, 

D.C.L. | Mrs. C. M. Lushington. 

The object of this Institution is to teach correct principles 
of cookery and household economy. A matron superintends 
the school and attends to the moral training of the girls. 
Girls from the National Schools are instructed in plain cooking, 
and boarders are received at 7s. and 12s. per week, according 
to the degree of instruction required. In consequence of re- 
peated oe ations for lessons in the higher branches of the 
art, the Committee have secured the sefvices of a professed 
man-cook, and are prepared to give lessons in entrées, soups, 
jellies, ices, confectionery, and every qualification for cooks 
and housekeepers, at 1/. 1s. per week, board and lodging in- 
cluded; single or private lessons will be given in proportion. 
Letters to be addressed to the Matron, at the Institution. 


NORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

The Committee have determined not to hold a public Festival 
this year in aid of the funds of the Charity. 

As, however, they find that for maintaining the Hospital in 
its present state of efficiency during the rest of the year, and 
for equalising the receipt and expenditure, the sum of 1,5007. 
beyond its actual resources will be required, they are under 
the necessity of making an earnest appeal to the Public, and 
of intreating the assistance of the benevolent, in order that 
they may be spared the painful alternative of involving the 
Hospital in new debt or of lessening its efficiency. 

The Hospital annually affords relief to about 21.000 poor 

persons ; viz , 1,300 in-patients, 4.590 out-patients, 720 women 
in childbirth attended at their own habitations, 1,100 Ophthal- 
mic cases, and 13,000 cases of casualty and accident. 
_ The annual expense is upwaris of 5,000/. per annum. The 
income to be relied on, inelnding the fees from students, does 
not exceed 2.5001. The building is capable of containing 200 
beds, but want of funds obliges the coinmittee to limit the 
number of patients to 120, and to refuse numerous urgent 
applications. The Committee return their hearty thanks for 
the following recent contributions: 








John Cole- 
























*John Hibbert, Esq., £ | H. W. Sotheby, Esq... £2 0 
5th don., for Invest- | *Henry Aste, Esq. 
ment . — - add...a. 1 1 
*Charles I, pmbe, 30 0! Mrs. Britton .... i 2.2 
H. 8. Boule arson, Esq. 10 10| C. P. Evans, Esq. 5 
Aibert Buchanan, Esq. 1010| Augustus  Goldsmid, 
*FEdward Enfield, Esq. 10 10 BOG... cescsacscenneanconeses 1 1 
*Edward Yates, add a. 10 0| *Messrs. Hopkins 
*The Magistrates of Williams, add... Ss 
Bow-street ..... 38 3)| *Mrs. Medcalf, add 1 1 
Messrs. J. Belland Co. 3 3 J. M. Pearson, Esq.. 1 1 
Miss Cooper . a 2 0'*W * Rew, Esq. 
Messrs. F. Curtis ¢ ° 2 =m 2] 
*Miss Jane Thackeray 0| T.A. een Esq.,a 1 1 





* Denotes ( ‘ontributors on former occasions. 
Donations and subscriptions will be received by the following | 
3ankers: Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand; the London 
and Westminster Bank (Bloomsbury branch), Sir C. Scorr 
and Co., Cavendish-square; Messrs. Syuri, PAYNR, 
1, Lombard-street; also by the Treasurer, Francis 
GoLpsaiD, Esq., Q.C.. 14, Portland-place; by the 
the Committee; and by the : Jlerk to the Cor 
Hosp vital v order, 
JI.W.G ooniFF Clerk to the Cor 


59, 


and Co., 
I1ENRY 
Me mbe rs of 








nmittee, 





In- | 
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(GZ UARAN TEED PICTURES for SALE 


at Mr. MORBY'S, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, viz., 
Specimeus of— 

Bright late W. Etty Miss Mutrie Shayer, sen. 
W. Bennett Fripp Mogford G. Smith 
Old C rome W. Hunt M‘Kewan J. Syer 

W. Cooke Holland Muller Soper 
} ite W. Collins Hemsley Niemann Shalders 
. G. Chambers Halle O'Neil Stark 
Cobbett D. Hardy late W. Oliver Vickers 
Mary Duffield Hayes A. Provis Whymper 
Dukes A. Johnston T. S. Robins _Wainewright 


late E. Williams 
«&e. 


Danby Meadows Rossiter 
Manufacturer of Frames, Looking Glasses, Cornices, &c. 
Mr. Morpy gives a written guarantee with each Picture. 


English Pictures of rare e Todd Boe the property of Thomas 


ESSRS. FOSTE Rt have rec seived directions 

to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall, 
on Wednesday, March 30. at One o'clock, the small but precious 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH PICTURES, selected from the 





Ro? AL ACADEMY of ARTS, London. 
12th February, 1859.—H.E. The Minister of the Ne 
lands has notified to the President and Council of the 
Academy that an EXHIBITION of the FINE ARTS wi 
held at the HAGUE in May next, to which the Artists ot the 
United Kingdom are invited to contribute their Works. 



















For oat culars a ly to Messrs. P. and D. Co_naGui and 
j Co., 13, Pall-mall } 
JOHN PRE SCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
QOCIET Y for the ENC aa AGEMENT 
pe of the FINE ARTS. 
President,—The Right Hon. the Eart of Carusie, K.G. 
The CONVERSAZIONES of this Society are HELD at the 
FRENCH GALLERY, Pall-mall, on the Evenings of the 
FIRST TUESDAY IN EVERY MONTH up to Jul i 
clusive), at Eight o'clock. Works intended for exhit 
these occasions will be collected the day previous Y 
meeting, the name and address of exhibitor being previously 
transmitted to the Hon. See. Anvual Subscription, 14. 1s.—For 


studios of the authors, or from distinguished cabinets, by Mr. | 


Todd, whose nice discrimination and cultivated taste has been 


long known and appreciated by a large circle of amateurs and | 


artists, In this cabinet will be found the following works, of 


which seven were prominent ornaments in the Manchester | 
| ITALIAN SALAMANDER. 


A Landscape by Ney or gh, his 
Stanfield, A.; Sheep Folding 
and View at Hampstead, J. Linnell; a Lady with a Fan, C. R: 
Leslie, R.A.; the Five Figures, and Somnolency, by W. Etty, 
R.A. ; the Avenue, and River Scene, by Lee and Cooper; the 
Post-office, by F. Goodall, A.R.A.: the Nearest Way in Sum- 
mer, by Creswick and Ansdell (the Engraved Picture); ‘Two 
charming Ex¢ 6 OR Baxter; Vi “We win Edinburgh, in Water- 
colours, by J. M. W. Turner, ir A.; and other choice works, 
of which further a7. will Le given.—54, Pall-mall. 
x 
ESSRS. 


THE LIBRI Mss. 
~ . “Yr . 
M S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
erty and Works connected —— the Fine Arts, will SELL 
xy AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on MONDAY, March 28. and se ven following days, the extra- 
ordinary COLLECTION of VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS, 
chiefly upon vellum, in varions languages of Europe and the 
East, formed by M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI, the eminent Col- 
lector, who is obliged to leave London in consequence of 
ill-health, and for that reason to dispose of his literary trea- 
sures, This Collection embraces Biblical, Theological, Clas- 
sical, Historical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Works in all 
languages, and includes a great number of remarkable 
specimens of caligraphy, from the earliest ages to the present 
time, It mav be justly affirmed that this is one of the most 
important Sales, in point of high interest and value, that has 
ever been brought before the Public. 
A detailed Catalogue in imperial 8vo., extending to 260 
pages, and illustrated with 37 Plates of Facsimiles, will be for- 
w arded on the rece ceipt of 68 penny Bie amps. 


I OGARTH CLU B. — T hese: yews have 
received tickets of admission to the late Club-room, 178, 
Piccadilly, W., are informed that the Club has ceased to 

occupy those premises, 
FREDERIC G, STEPHENS, Hon. 


WO GENTLEME N, about to travel for 
health in the Mediterranean Sea, will be glad to meet 
with one or two other ogee oo of equal means (moderate), 
bent on the same voyage. References exchanged. 
Address “ A. E.,"’ Mr. J. Dolling’s, Bookseller, 


44, Portman- p lace, Edgware-road, W. { 
QU PERB FLOW ER SEEDS for early 
4 sowing g. 


selected with care from the best varieties, sent 

post-free ¢ the annexed prices: 100 fine Hardy Annuals, 

50 ditto, 3s; 36 ditto, 2s. 6d; 12 ditto, ls. 2d. Catalogues, with 
sample packet, for 22. 

From B. W. KxiGnt, 67, 


NHOICE FLOWER SEEDS.—HENRY 
/ KNIGHT, Seedsman, 
sending free by Post 100 choice varieties of 
described with their colours, heights, and gener 
for 5s.; 50 ditto, : 36 ditto, 2s. 6d.: 12 ditto, 1s. 
sample packet and cat: logue of uy pwards of 500 sorts sent on 
receipt of twostamps. 
FIFTH 


YHE TWENTY- 


Art Treasures Exhibition: 
chef-2 ceuvre; Dutch Boats, C 
1 





Sec. 





58: 








High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


Hardy Annuals 
ral characte rs, 








ANNUAL 










REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and Bi ALANCE SHEET, 
to Sist December last. as laid bet the eg oy of the 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANC E SOCI mY, at the General 





Meeting on Wednesday, 16th February, , is now printed, 
and may be had on a written or personal app die ation at the 
Society's Office, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.( To the Re- 
port and Accounts is appended a list of bonuses paid on the 
claims of the year 1858. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


RCHITE(¢ —Notice 
“ that the Trustees appointed by SIR JOHN SOANE 
will meet at the Museum, No. 13, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on 
THURSDAY, the 24th of March, at Three o'clock in the 
Afternoon precisely, to distribute the DIVIDENDS which 
shall have accrued during the preceding Year from tl 

5,0007. Reduced 3/. per Cent. Bank Annuities 
by the late Sir John Soane, 








is hereby given, 






of 


Distressed 


among 


Archit : 
the Widows and Children of deceased Architects left in De ti } 


* ye 


tute or Distressed Circumstances. 
Forms of application may be had at the Museum, and must 
be filled up, and delivered there on or before Monday, the l4th 








of March, after which day no application can be received. 
AT a MEETING of the several of the 
- PERSONAL and' PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS of the 





late Vice-Admiral Rt. Hon. Lord LYONS, G.C.B for the 
purpose of testifying their sense of regard and esteem, it was 
resolved, 

That a subscription be raised, 


ve., 





in order to place a tablet or 





other suitable monument to his memory in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral or elsewhere, as may be hereatter determined upon. 

It was further resolved, 

That the subscription of each person should not exceed the 
sum of 5/7. 

Subse rintions will be received by Messrs. Gosling, bankers ; 
Mesers. Chard, naval agents; Messrs. Hallett litto ; and 
Capt. Hon. F. Egerton, Bri dgewater-house, St. James's, Hon. 
Sec. 


34, High-street, Hastings, is now | 


Prospectus and further pertionters apply at the office of the 
Vv. 





Soc iety, 58, Pail-mall, 8S 
| OYAL POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
LAST WEEK of Signor BUONO CORE, the wonderful 


Every Evening at Eight 
Seauties of Gay's “‘ BEGGAR'S 
Mr. Lennox Horne, and 


Lecture, 
OPERA 
Mr. Thorpe 


illustrating the 
Vocalists—Miss Roden, 
Peed. 

Lectures on CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The ATL AS CHANDELIER, &c., &e. 

MADRIGALS, &c. by the ST. GEORGE'S 
nesday Evening ‘at Eight. 
During Lent a splendid s 
the HOLY LAND, 


S CHOIR, Wed- 


series of DISSOLVING VIEWS of 
Morning and Evening, with Description 


| by Mr. Lennox Horne. 


‘ 





A | 


Managing Director—R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 
LAST SLX NIGHTS OF THE PANTOMIME. 
+ YYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


F ARE "VELL SEASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN a 
MANAGER.—Last nights of the undermentioned Plays : 














HAML will be performed on Monday, March the 14th; 
and (last time) on Wednesda , the 23rd. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, on Tuesday, the 


15th; on Friday, the 18th; on the 22nd; and 
Thursday, the 24th, 

LOUIS XI. on Wednesday, the 16th; 
and (last time) on Friday, the 25th 

MACBETH, on Thursday (last time), the 17th. 

THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturday, the 19th; and 
with (last times) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, on 
Tuesday and Thursday, the 22nd and 24th. 

*,* These pl lays will not be reproduced, with the exceptix 
per haps . ne or two representations only towards the t 
oy ition of the management in the latter part of the month « of 

uly 

The public is resp¢ ctfully informed, that Mr. and Mrs, C. 
KEAN'S Annt ial Benefit will take place on Monday, March 
the 28th, when will be produced the Historical Play of KING 
HENRY v., being the last Shaksperian revival under the 
existing Management. 


YOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
& GARDEN.—1 
and Mr. W. Harrison 
The Last Week of the Royal English Opera Season. 


Tuesday, 


on Monday, the 21st 





+] 





COVENT 


nder the Management of Miss Louisa Pyn¢ 








On Monday, March the 14th, for the Benefit of Mr. W. 
Harrison, Flotow's MARTHA. Messrs, F. Glover, H. Corri 
G. Honey, and W. Harrison; Miss Susan Pyne and 
Louisa Pyne. And a new Ballet of Action, ROBERT and 
BERTRAND. Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, 


Miss Clara Morgan, Miles, Morlacchi and Pasquale. 


Tuesday, Wednesday. Thursday, and Friday, Balfe’s 
SATANELLA. Messrs. G. Honey, Weiss, H. Corri, St 
Albyn, and W. Harrison; Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Susan Pyne, 


and Miss Louisa Pyne. And the New Ballet. 

On Saturday. the Last Night, for the Benefit of Miss Louisa 
Pyne, CROWN DIAMONDS. Messrs. G. Honey, St. Albyn 
H. Corri, and W. Harrison ; Miss Susan Pyne and Miss Louisa 
Pyne. And the New Ballet. 

Conductor, Alfre d Mellon. 





Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven 
Priv: ite Boxes 1/. 1s. to 32. 8s, ; Stalls, 7s. ; Dress Circles, 5s 
Amphitheatre Stalls, and '2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphi- 


theatre, 1s. 


Wis sLIAMS 


lished New 
f their Stoc 


THEOLOG IC 


and NORGATE have pub- 
Editions of the following CATALOGUES 


AL BOOKS. 


GERMAN GENERAL LITERATURE 
LINGUISTIC a uropean Languages and Dialects. 
‘ost free, One stamp each. 
WILLIAMS and Nore ATE, Importers of Foreign Books, 
| 14, Henrietta-street, nt-garden, London ; 20, Soul 





Edinburgh. 


ONDON NE "WSPAPERS, — The Times, 
it np ress¢ 1p, . 6d. ; F aint, 268. ; Post or ieraid, 
micle, " Dail u or 2 dvertiser, 7 

posted on the evening of publication. Times ‘Second 
0s. 6d. All orders must be paid i ry vivance,—J AMES BARK? 
19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. Established This rty Yea 


Frederick-street, 


L 


238.3 Ch 





Vews, 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 


. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough- street, 
lon, by hi 1ew publis! ‘ 





nge ments, c 


nted by 











no Commission f ublisl shing Bool ks P lim until the 
Author has been. repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intrusted to his care : rinte d in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to ‘pt iblish 
will find it much to r advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded 
return of Post 

NOMPOSERS of MUSIC (amateur or 

professional) proposing to bring their WORKS before 

the public, will find unusual advantages in the publishing 
department of Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and ¢ Ons Der 





Majesty's music moe ge viz., Moderate charges, combi 


with accuracy, elegance, and despatch: the con‘idential as 
tance (wh m desire 1) of revision of = by m« .. able 
posers, and the publicity afforded by their wi oo 


catalogues.—New B uri gton-street. W. 
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242 THE CRITIC. 


Bh oe oie 12, 1800. 





+ = — — —_—— — ~ 


ust published, . NEW 
PPE ORIG iN of C CHRISTIAN TENETS. | 
‘ALEXANDRIA. } 

Wi m-street, Strand 


yea 





SEESSES. TRUBNER and CO. 







, Second Edit n, with Additions, crown Sve. 
oth, 20: } PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON 
| pASI S ALES FROM THE - 
NORSE | 
h: Epmo nd Douetas; London: HAMILTon, | 2. — Historv ~ i? e Doctrine of a Future 
aS j at s and Ages By 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 
ps TAME ARY PAPERS.— | a 
I . i a UE of i ta 5, 





rlish 
























Ex cae Geintell tay wader ofthe Hodes ai Yritical Dictionary of En 
nons jing those of Session 1858. Pt i nerican Authors living and 
ial es the middle of the 
3. K a tary Depot, 34, Parliament-st., 8. W me Thousand Bio- 
_ Index of subject- 
)FESSOR BOOLE’S DIFFERENTIAL Pat JATIONS ol. T. (comprising 
This dé 3 published, pr (in January. 
A TREATISE on Dit of Americanisms : 
4 MUATIONS. By GEORGE Phrases Colloqguialiv used in the 
t Mathematics in the Queen's | N RUSSELL Ait I't. Second 
Member of the Cat ige | arged and impro vol. Sve 
‘ MILLAN a ; an | (in Apri 
wore ws ———___—_| 4. CATHERINE II.—Memoirs of the Empress 
MR rODHUNT! 8 TRI /ONOMETEY | Catherine Ii. of Russia, written by herself. Edited, with a 
















f 
. This . . preface, ALEXANDER HERZEN. 1 vol 

‘i sANE TR [GONOME TR Y for the Use 5. COLERIDGE.—A G LOSSARIAL IN DEX to 

f Colleg ith numerous Examples. | the PRINTED E NGLISH ry" TURI ‘ 
| DH! | } y nd Assist rte yf ~—— TI B 
' “id n ».; and 23, Henrietta-sti | - fi 

en, I | Ss. niienat Libraries; including 
— > -book of Li ibrary Economy. By EDWARD | 

ve WILL THIS C OST tO PRINT? | £! Is. royal 8vo. pp. 2,00. Numegous Ius- 

is a thought often x to liter ds, publ j 






An imme- | 







ation to 1 in Kanss Oreg ma, and California. 
R.B. | By JOH? iH ES FREMONT. Author's Editi ul, 

n very ly I i in niform style with Dr. Kane's Arctic 
large | [/n May. 





8. IBIS The): ¢ oneral Ornithology. 











of Explorations and | 


j r€ 
Improve- | wei 

yPEs, and | Edited by PHILIP TER, MLA., Fellow of | 
, Taaeii Corpus ¢ ( F.Z.S., &c. In Quar- | 
t nt li on, r | 0 os hristi *_ > Y 1 QL | 

R 1 H in D BARRETT, 13, M ark- lane, London terly 8vo. Parts, tavo volume of about 

| mad ages, with 8 < Annual subscription, 

> 

| 





O* NAMENT 


~A beautif 


AL STOVESand FENDE RS. | 23s ! ’ 
t -room, Library, and . KOBL. —The Seacoasts of a United States, 


graphy. By J. G. KOHI In 3 vols. 











oom Stoves 





I 2 a at ir Histo ry 
. t JI REMI AH »."8 Manufactory ol I and Hydr« hs of the Pac ific 
d Show-room 3 i-street, Lor vast t u und one lar » His stori eal Chart 
~clas or | Lin ” 





ige Also several 


\ Ss, ada 


of apartme nt. | 






P[ARTS PATENT GAS ECONOMISING | fe, Fumeces, Forges and, Bol 
BURNER, p 2 che 


: | States, with Maps; to which is appet nded a 
R. ce 2s. each, can 1 by the most | Manufacture of I . 1 stistics of the Ame- 
ced hand. Immense as proved by | rican Producti m of I cal Discussion on 
sand flickering th e Iron Ores of I 

















ter o1se: J. P. LESLEY, 
lame 3 ion, thereby preve ion, 1 published 
8 e ¢ ch is 80 dest uctive to works of art, ol. 
wise it to health One as sample in April. 
n rec ipt ost MDS ; all partion t ’ 





it. 63, Fleet —_— 11. MILLHOUSE.—Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italia 

EES — ae. agen colla pronuncia s ta a a de y noun 

H° O RN i MAN’S Pi JRE TEA, | Dictionary. Di JouN MILLHOUS: nda Edizior 
iE LEAF NOT ¢ ‘I arricchita d'un viaggio a Londra di i ADILA'ON 


Ft L-FLAVO pp. 126, cloth, 2 


12. MUNCHAUSE 








I an 








Publi is Imp 








Ps ae 
riced autu 





.—The Travels and Si urprising 






es it “ 
mak a lin} | ont Adventures of Ba Munchausen In ne 
: and oa at nen to 8vo. With thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound 
p. 8) states of | thous gilt edges, price 7s. 6 





rered with I 






13. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present; with 
Biblical, Literar Ae Scientifie Notices. Ly the Rev. HENRY 
8. OSBORN, A a In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with 
numerous Woodcuts, P anoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted 
Lithographs, M: ona c. 21 


.—La Plata, the e 








tine Confedera- 












Argen 
tion, and Pi we \ 


TILE GR ATES with Fire | tributaries of 
















\ EMOIRS 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2,000 pages, numerous illustra- 
tions, har dsomely bo eid in cloth, pric @ 2i, 8s. 

of LU sR ARIES; together with 

a Practical Hand-book of Library Economy By 

EDWARD EDWARDS ‘ ae 
London: TriBNer and Cc 





0., 60, Pa tern oster- row. 


Next week may be had at all the Libraries, 


M! EMOTRS 5 of the EMPRESS 
7 ATHERINE IL. of RUSSIA, Written 4 Herself, and 
Ed ted'wit ha Preface by ALEXANDER HERZEN;; Translated 






ordinary Memoirs are genuine we see no 





= Sve a aternost er-row, 





Just pu ished, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
YHE THREE AR CHBISHOPS. —Lan- 
franc, Anselm, A'Beckett. By WASHINGTON and 
MARK WILKS. 


_ London: A. W, BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate = hout, E.C 
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GcHOOL HISTORY of ENGL AND. 


Abridged from Gleig’s “Family History of England.’ 
With copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sove- 
reigns, and Questions for Examination. 

Lt ondon: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, Ww est Strand 


Roy al 8vo. 782 pp. 28s. 
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SURGICAL. By HENRY GRAY, F.R : r 
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EPHESIANS, 7s. 6d. 
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MON, 10s. 6d. 
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LERICAL DIRECTORY for 1859.— 
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DIRECTORY, a Biographical and Statistical Account of the 
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Spring, alphabetically arranged, corrected t > 
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JOURNAL furnishes a ¢ mplete account of 
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free, or a specimen copy in return for six stamps. Edited by 
the Rey. H. BURGE Ss, LL.D., Ph.D. A ney 

eotumenced on Jan. 8, 1859. 
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av sritable encyclopedia, and so much the more valuable as 
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AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superi SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 
MADEIRA, &c., in brilliant condition, 20s. per 
pozen. 
“‘[ find your wine to be pure and unadulterated—Henry 
LETHERY, M.D., London Hospital.’ 
Pint Sample of either, Twelv: 
Reference. Delivered free to an) 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon ; 
and HUGHES, Wh lesale Wine and Spirit 
, Crutched Friars. Mark-lane, London, E.¢ 
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Fourth edition enlarged, price 1s. 2d. post free, NOTICE. CONTENTS. 
i AC ATION THOUGHTS on C APITAL | HE LIBRI MSS.—The Number of the 
PUNISHMENTS. By CHARLES PHILLIPS, 4.5.. one CRITIC for the 26th inst. (No, 455), will contain a full = 
” of Her yA s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of | review and analysis of this splendid collection of rarities nnn, eee — 
Insolvent pp J. Ripawar, 109, Piccadilly. | about to be offered by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson to the 7 
CRON: o. RIDGWs ——- | competition of collectors. This analysis will be made by | ENGLIsh LITERATURE:— 
—=ADT | gentlemen of great experience in MSS., and of reputation as The Encyclopeedia Britannia eo 
NARL ‘of LON SD: AI. E.—A beautifully | judges, and Will be found to be an important and useful guide the. Frenne Jeune “ 
¥ 4 engraved Portrait and ample Biographical Sketch of the | to intending purchasers. oo 248 
F Earl of Lonsdale will appear in THE FIELD of March 12. | — — Riley's Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis ... oe”) 
4 P rice 6d, A copy for seven stamps from the office, 346, Strand, | THE INDEX Creeds. By the Author of “ The Morals of Mayfair” woe 980 
q London, W.C. Ms ee Foe eee ae - rs * x 3 . 
Now ready, in 1 vol pons 8v0. cloth, price 5s. | O VOLUME XVII. of the CRITIC is een eae of Engiai land . eid a 
PRINCE’S JOURNAL or an/| NOW READY, price 6d. A copy will be sent in return ¢ g 8 oe 
BR they *, | for 6 stamps from 1 the Office. Things worth Knowing about Horses. By ‘Rexy 
Account of the Destruction of the Works of the Devilin | —— — — " — Hieover. 252 
heH n Soul by the Lord Jesus Christ through the Gospel. nc aR Sais. OG haan tt ccna - 
= me “ondon: HALL and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. a DAY OF PUBLICATION. Ingraham’'s Prince of the House of David .. | 
Now ready, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt. illustrated. | Catalogue of Tracts on Popery in the "Manchester 
j TINHE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID, O accommodate the Country Trade, and Library. Edited by Thomas Jones, B.A. «s+... 
or Three Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. Profes- ‘A to facilitate the transmission to the provinces, THE | Heart-break, or Recollections of Christopher North ... 
sor J. H. INGRAHAM. CRITIC, from and after the commencement of 1859, will be | studies from the Great Masters. By William Dickes 
London: ARTHUR HALL, Virtue, & Co.. 25, Paternoster-row. | published at 12 o'clock noon of Fripay. All Communications, | 5 6 3 3 pe 
ondo . - y Advertisements, &c.. must reach the office not later than Smee on General Debility and Defective Nutrition......... 25% 
r BU URNS ady, pric i , LYRICS. 5 o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, to insure attention in the current | Short Notices......ccse.- 
OBER’ S, anc a 1er | number, | 
R By GERAL ‘> MASSEY. i= ~— — 2 : = | FOREIGN LITERATURE :— 
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PEOPLE’S EDITIONS 
OF MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES WITH THE MUSIC, OF SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
AND OF LORD MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. 
emumaiaiennis 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


On Thursday, the 3lst instant, will be published, Part I. in square crown 8vo. price One Shilling (to be continued monthly), 


THOMAS MOORES POETICAL WORKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
INCLUDING THE AUTHOR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PREFACES, NOTES, AND OTHER COPYRIGHT ADDITIONS, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Part I., with which will be given a Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel, will contain the whole of ‘Lalla Rookh” complete for One Shilling. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, OF MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 


In course of publication, and to be completed in Ten Numbers, price One Shilling each, 


MOORES IRISH MELODIES. 


WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION IN SMALL QUARTO. 


Nos. I. to VI. now ready, comprise Seventy-four Melodies, Music and Words. No other Complete Edition cin be pub!’shed. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Parts I., II., and ITI. in crown 8vo. price One S illing each (te be continued monthly), 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 


INCLUDING HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


People’s Edition, uniform with the People's Edition of Lorp Macavutay's Essays. To be completed in Seven Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


Complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 


LORD MACAULAY'S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


People’s Edition, uniform with the People's Edition (in course of publication) of the Rev. Sypney Smita's Works. To be had als» in Seven Parts, price One Shilling each. 





London : LONGMAN, BROWN, will CO. Paternoster-row. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1859. 
I ORD LYNDHURST’S DEFENCE (if defence be the proper 
4 


word) of the Royal Academy has given, we understand, great 
satisfaction to the Academicians themselves, and we think that in the 
main what he said in their favour is not to be controverted. Now 
that the removal from Trafalgar-square is determined upon, and the 
Royal Academy is no longer to occupy the invidious position of stay- 
ing the progress of the national collection, it is but just to remember 
that whatever the defects of its constitution may be, and whatever its 





sins, whether of omission or commission may be, a large debt of 


gratitude is undoubtedly due to it for the very important function 
which it has constantly, and at its own expense, exercised in the 
education of artists. Granted that it has kept out good men and let 
in bad; granted that the best places at the exhibitions are monopolised 
by the R A.’s; granted that their ruling principle has been secretive- 
ness, their pole-star jealousy of others, and that their annual dinner a 
piece of flunkeyism ; the utility of their schools, and especially of 
their Life School, is sufficient to excuse worse crimes than even 
these. 

One or two points in Lord Lyxpuurst’s speech may be quoted as 
betraying a slight falling off in the logic of the great lawyer. As, for 
example, when after boasting that the Royal Academy is the only 
institution of the kind in Europe which is independent of the State, 
he immediately addressed his ingenuity to prove that it is ‘nota 
private assemblage of individuals, but an establishment under Royal 
Authority and under the Sign Manual.” But surely Grorce ILI.’s 
signature to the laws gives the Academy nothing which they could not 
have had without it. They have no charter, and indeed are said to 
have refused to accept one. But immediately after declaring that it 
was ‘tan establishment under Royal Authority,” Lord Lynpuurst, 
as if he perceived his error, added: ‘I own, my Lords, that the 
various documents under the Sign Manual are not countersigned by 
any officer of the Crown, and there might be some doubt raised 
whether this Academy was patronised and under the support of the 
Crown in its private or its public character. My Lords, 
I do not think it very material to enter into these nice 
distinctions.” Now this is precisely the kind of language 
which the Academy itself has been holding for some time past. It 
is a public institution, and it és not. When a public building or site 
is wanted, it blows hot ; but when people are too curious in inquiring 
into its affairs, it blows cold. 

We imagine that the assertion that the Academy cannot dispose of 
its own funds without the consent of the Crown, will be news even to 
some of the Academicians, Lord Lynpuurst did not attempt to ex- 
plain why it is so hampered ; he merely said that it was so, and adduced 
in proof an instance wherein they had refrained from giving away 
their money because of a Royal disapproval. ‘This surely proves 
nothing but that they were obedient to a powerful patron, and we 
cannot but think that some statement of the reason why the veto 
of the Crown should prevent the Royal Academy from dealing 
with its own funds will be necessary before it meets with general 
acceptation. 





Tue following letter is addressed to a point of great interest among 
genealogists and the admirers of the poet Munroy, and which has 
hitherto been involved in much obscurity : 


MILTON’S GENEALOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Srr,—My attention having been called by Professor Masson's valuable life of 
Milton, to the circumstance, that the name of the grandfather of the poet and 
the whole genealogy is undetermined, I have devoted some time to an inquiry, 
which has resulted in my obtaining from the Scriveners’ Company, through the 
kindness of their clerk, Mr. Park Nelson, the record, that on the 27th of 
February, 1599, John Milton, son of Richard Milton, of Stanston | sic], 
co, Oxon., a late apprentice to James Colbron, citizen, and writer of the 
Court Letter of London (Scrivener), was admitted to the freedom of the 
company. 

1, This fully settles the question, not only as to the name of the 
grandfather, but that he was the Richard Milton, of Stanton St. John’s, 
who was conjectured by Mr. Hunter to be the grandfather, and who was 
in the 19 Eliz. (1577) assessed to the subsidy rolls of Oxfordshire. In the 
43 Eliz. fined 60/. as a Popish recusant, and again fined 60/. on the 13th of 
July, 1601. 

2. The grandfather was a Popish recusant, as asserted by Aubrey. 

8. Professor Masson (page 15) shows, that Henry Milton of Stanton St. 
John’s was father of Richard Milton, and consequently great-grandfather of the 
es Thus John Milton is connected with several members of the Oxfordshire 
amily. 

4. Aubrey’s account that John Milton the elder “came to London, and 
became a scrivener, brouzht up by a friend of his, was not an appprentice, and 
got a plentiful estate by it,” is erroneous as to the main facts and inferences. 
The idea created by Aubrey has been that Milton the scrivener at a mature age, 
having joined the Church of England, came to London, and became a scrivener 
by “redemption ” or purchase of his freedom, which in those days would have 
cost a considerable sum. 

5. John Mildon the elder was an apprentice, and according to the custom of 
London admitted to the freedom at the age of twenty-one years. 

6. Professor Masson (page 19) thinks it possible John Milton the elder was 
coeval with Shakspere, and born about 1562 or 1563. According to my view, 
he must have been born in the beginning of 1578 or end of 1577, and at the time 
of his death in 1647 would be sixty-nine years of age; but according to 
Professor Masson, eighty-three. 











7. Professor Masson (page 1) observes that John Milton was in practice as a 
scrivener at least as early as 1603. It appears now he was admitted in 1599, 
and he must have begun practice then, and married soon after. 

8. It now appears unlikely that, as alleged, John Milton the scrivener was at 
college at Oxford, as he would have been apprenticed at an early age; but as 
Oxford is only 4} miles distant he may have been at a grammar school there. 

9. It is possible, but unlikely, that a difference on account of religion took 
place between Richard and John Milton when the latter was quite a boy, and 
that John was consequently taken to London by a friend, but it is much more 
likely that he was apprenticed by Richard Milton to the respectable business of 
a scrivener, that in London he conformed and found conformity essential to his 
practice, and that thus differences arose at a later time of life. Richard Milton 
was alive after his son practised as a scrivener, and Richard was fined as a 
recusant. 

I add the pedigree of Milton as it now stands. 

42, Basinghall-street, 4th March, 1859. 





Hype CLARKE. 


Hy. Milton, = Agnes 
of Stanton St. John's, | died 1561. 
died 1559. 
| | | | 
[Elizabeth Richard Milton, Isabel Milton. Rowland Milton. Alice Miiton. 
Haughton, | of Stanton St. John's, [Qy. of Beckley, 
widow of | lived 1601. lived 1599 ] 
Jno. Jeffrey.) | 
| 
Sarah John Milton, (— Milton.] 


[Bradshaw] 
died 3rd | 
April, 1637. 


Cit. and Scrivener, 
{born 1578.) 
died March, 1646-7, 


| 
John Milton, Christopher 
born 9th Dec. 1608. Milton. 


We willingly accord Mr. Girrrian his “ last word” in re CosBett. 
When we offered the few explanatory observations upon the matter 
last week, we did not intend it to be understood that our opinion 
was conclusively in favour of the theory that Consert ever acted in @ 
manner really antagonistic to Queen Caronine. All that we sug~ 
gested was to point out that it was just possible that he had acted m 
a double manner, and Mr. Gitricuan admits that he was “grossly 
inconsistent ” at times. It should also be observed that although 
Mr. Givritian can “hardly imagine that had he abused Queen 
CAROLINE publicly, she would have been such a fool as to take him 
into her confidence,” yet historical parallels can be found for such a 
line of conduct. The unfortunate Royal Family of France trusted 
MrraBeEavu after he had publicly abused them, and Martz ANTOINETTE, 
if she be not belied, wouid willingly have taken Danton ‘into her con- 
fidence.” We must confess, however, that we do not attach much 
weight to the assertion that Cosperr ever publicly opposed the 
Queen. It was so obviously the policy of all the Liberal party in 
England to espouse her cause, that any open act of the kind on his 
part would probably have drawn upon him such a storm of indigna- 
tion as even his sturdy spirit would have quailed before. With these 
observations we subjoin Mr. Girriiiay’s letter : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—I crave alast word anent Cobbett. I can hardly imagine that, had he 
abused Queen Caroline publicly, that she would have been such a fool as to take 
him into her confidence. 1 can conceive him attacked by the Queen's partisans 
either because they were envious of him or because his mode of defending the 
Queen was thought imprudent. But that he did defend her all through the 
crisis of 1820 every page of the Register for that vear shows. I sball only 
refer to his letter dated Sept. 12th, 1820, to the Solicitor-General (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) as a masterly exposure of the worthlessness of the evidence brought 
against her Majesty. In the year 1813, too, when the quarrel between the 
Prince Regent and his wife was at its height, Cobbett took her part. (Seea 
series of letters in the 4th vol. of his sons’ ‘* Selections,” pp. 185—251.) 

As to Cobbett being a ‘double dealer,” surely the expression is too 
strong. He was grossly inconsistent, indeed; but he was rather imprudent, 
whimsical, the slave of passion, than deceitful. He often in the wantonness 
of conscious strength ran a muck against the eminent men of all parties, and 
overthrew them in their turn. But he was no more a double dealer, nor much 
more inconsistent, than Sir Robert Peel, Canning, or the illustrious man 


whose knotty brow lowers this week from your Portrait Gallery. — 
GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


’ 


Our announcement of the name of the real author of the “ Vestiges ’ 
has been met, as we expected, with expressions of doubt, and one of 
flat denial. Professor Nicuot, instead of taking the proper course 
of controverting our statement directly, has addressed the following 
letter to the North British Daily Mail: 

Sir,—I notice a paragraph, quoted from the Criric, in your columns of to-day 
asserting, apparently from authority, that the * Vestiges of Creation” is the 
production of my late friend, Mr. George Combe. As to the authorship of 
the work, I have no other interest in it than may be felt by any member of 
the community ; although I may candidly confess that I see no reason for the 
mystery in which the question has been involved. But I beg you distinctly to 
state from me, that Mr. George Combe was Nor the author of that book, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the preparation of it.—Yours, &c., 

J. P. Nicuot. 
Notwithstanding this very strong and confident assertion on Mr. 
Nicuot’s part, we adhere to our statement. Secrets of this kind have 
been kept by authors, even from their most intimate friends; and 
although we are not yet authorised to state the precise grounds upon 
which we attribute the authorship to Dr. Gzoraz Compe, we may go 
so far as to say that we have done so on the authority of a witness 
whose name in the world of science is inferior to none. As, however, 
Mr. Nicnot seems to hint that he is in possession of the secret, 
perhaps he will have no objection to inform us to whom, in his 


° 


judgment, we ought to attribute the authorship : 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
fHHE MINDS OF ALL THINKING PEOPLE are so fully 


occupied with the consideration of political affairs, both at home 
and abroad, that not much attention can be expected to be paid to 
literary matters. Whether Austria will fight with little Sardinia, and 
what part France will take in the matter ; whether Lord Drrsy will 
go out on the Reform question: these are surely matters of greater 
importance—to the men of this generation, at least—than the issue 
of Lord Macauxay’s next volume, or the success of Mr. Bentiey’s 
new Quarterly—which, by the way, although graver and heavier than 
was expected, bids fair to prove no contemptible rival to the old- 
established organs of the Modern Athens and Albemarle-street. 
Discarding alike the sober dun of the one and the Windsor uniform of 
the other, Mr. Bentiey’s bantling, in accordance with the embel- 
lishing taste of the times, comes clothed in a dainty cover of rose- 
pink. Imagine articles on Homer and the Indian religions in rose- 
pink! This, however, is a digression, and our opinions upon Mr. 
3ENTLEY’S Quarterly will be found elsewhere, and at greater length. 
What we were now about to observe was that it is a striking proof 
of the vitality of English literature in these days, and of the strong 
interest with which many people regard it, that many people take 
apparently quite as much interest in, and talk quite as much about, 
the gossip which belongs thereto as they do about the Reform Bill 
and European complications. 

Here, for example, is that terrible business about Messrs. 
Tuackeray and Yares and the Garrick Club popping up to the 
surface again, when every one believed and hoped that it had gone 
clean out of sight for ever. But, no! Here is a pamphlet about it, 
and half the papers copying out little paragraphs telling people 
of ‘‘the rights” of the matter with as much earnestness as the 
veriest old gossip in a club smoking-room. Regarded merely ina 
personal point of view, as a quarrel between Witt1am MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, great comic writer in esse, and Mr. Epmunp Yates, 
great comic writer in posse, we must frankly admit that we don’t care 
much about it. What is it to us whether Sir Pererand Mr. Surrace 
fought with pistols or swords, or whether the captain and the lieu- 
tenant, having shaken hands, really did go in to lunch? These 
are matters of very great importance to the men themselves, 
no doubt, but of very little to the world at large. What is more 
important in this case, however, is the question whether because Mr. 
Tuackeray has, or chooses to think he has, a cause of complaint 
against a young man who does not happen to wield an equal social 
power with himself, he is to be allowed to expel him from his club 
in a manner which is against all reason, all law, and all precedent. 
‘That is the real question at issue, and which has led men to attach an 
importance to it which they would never dream of bestowing upon a 
petty personal quarrel. Some time ago we offered our opinion upon 
the case, and we have not since had reason to change it. Certainly 
Mr. Yartes’s statement of facts, with the text of the letters which 
passed upon the occasion, tends entirely to confirm us in our view. 
The original sin was certainly Mr. Yares’s; but it was a sin against 
taste, and one with which the Committee of the Garrick Club had 
nothing whatever to do. After that Mr. Yates was in every step in the 
right, and Mr. Twackeray always in the wrong. Perhaps it may not 
be agreeable to be esteemed insincere, or to be the object of specula- 
tions as to one’s personal appearance. That might have been a very 
good cause for a ‘‘ cut,” which must be a severe punishment of itself 
when inflicted by the great Mr. Tuackeray; but what this eminent 
writer did do was singularly whimsical and pettish. First of all, he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Yates, which he evidently intended to be very 
cutting, very severe, very supercilious, and not a little humiliating ; 
then he castigated him in * The Virginians” with the epithet of 
‘Young Grub-street;” then he went and told the Committee 
of the Garrick Club how badly he had been used, and asked 
them whether such conduct was not “fatal to the comfort of 
the club, and intolerable in a society of gentlemen;” acting 
very much as a spoiled child will do who scratches his school- 
fellow, throws mud at him, and then goes and tells hi 
mamma. Really, not a very dignified mode of proceeding this for 
an educated gentleman, much less for a great satirist. As for the 
committee of the club their conduct has been weak almost to servility. 
There is not a shadow of reason on their side, and they have simply 
extruded Mr. Yates to please Mr. THackeray, even going the length 
of using the very words of the latter in their resolutions at the special 
meeting of 26th of June, 1858. As the case stands, exposed fully 
in this pamphlet by Mr. Yarrs, it is difficult to know how to 
apportion the blame between Mr. THacxeray, the committee, the 
body of the club, or Mr. Yarrs. To the last certainly must fall the 
smallest share ; for he committed but one fault, the others many. 
Mr, Tuackeray’s letters breathe throughout a spirit of unforgiveness 
and a want of magnanimity which his admirers cannot but regret. 
When Mr. Cartes Dickens, with the best feeling, endeavoured to 
accommodate the matter, his advances on the part of Mr. Yates 
were waived off with an impatient haughtiness which is perfectly sur- 
prising. Altogether the whole story is a curious illustration of the 
truth, that no amount of ability is a security against the lowest weak- 
nesses of our nature. From Mr. Yares’s statement it appears that 
the report of an amicable arrangement is incorrect; the fact being 
that, after proceeding to a certain extent with his action at law, the 
plaintiff discovers that his only remedy is in the Court of 
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Chancery, whither, having due regard to the expensive nature 
of equity, he is unwilling to go and seek for it. ‘This reminds 
us that soon after the outbreak of the quarrel, we mentioned it 
in the Critic of 2lst August, 1858, and, referring to Mr. Yares’s 
remedy, we then said: ‘It will be before a court of equity, and 
not of law, that this knotty point will have to be discussed; 
inasmuch as Mr, Yares’s best remedy is by bill, praying to have an 
account taken of the partnership property.” Strange that his legal 
advisers should not have told him this before, and that he should 
have remained until the eleventh hour under the delusion that he has 
been taking the right course! Mr. Yares, it should be noted, dis- 
claims that he has had any assistance from any one in his proceedings 
against the club, and that to Mr. Dickens he is indebted for nothing 
in the matter but good advice. 

But enough of this, and pass we on to other matters of talk. Men- 
tion of Mr. Dickens reminds us that the shadows which we cast upon 
the sheet a few weeks back as to the changes in Household Words are 
taking substantial form. The cradle is bought, the babe is christened 
in anticipation, and its appearance ‘ confidently expected,” with the 
coming April showers. Speaking prosaically, the offices are being 
prepared, and No. L. of Ali the Year Round will make its appearance 
very near that particular day which has been set apart upon the ca- 
lendar for the canonisation of those who are not distinguished for their 
wisdom. There's a name for a paper to go to press with! Like House- 
hold Words, it has a Shaksperian origin, though more remote from 
the source. ‘ The Story of my Life from Year to Year” is taken from 
‘¢ Othello ” for a motto to the new comer, and a prospectus is on its 
way in which Mr. Cuarves Dickens will announce, with as much 
gravity as if he were at the head of a great political party, that the 
principles which distinguished his last administration will not be 
departed from by the new. What a curious talent for what Mrs. 
Baryey Wittiams calls “bobbing around,” the Houschold Words 
contributors appear to have! Not very long ago they gave us * A 
Round of Stories by the Christmas Fire ;’ Mr. Sarva, even when 
wandering from the tents of Wellington-street, must needs go “ Twice 
Round the Clock;” only yesterday, Messrs, Sampson Low and Co. 
issue two dainty volumes containing some of Mrs. GasKe.w’s contri- 
butions to Household Words, and called ** Round the Sofa ;” now we 
are to have All the Year Round; and the chances are not so very 
remote that we may live to see something very like “* All Round my 
Hat.” As for Household Words, we have heard (with what truth we 
know not) that, according to some clause in the partnership deed, it 
cannot be continued after the secession of a majority of the share- 
holders, which has taken place. : 

Great changes and casualties in the newspaper world have happened 
of late ; some changing hands, and other fragile little pots going to 
pieces among the great brass kettles. The London Journal has once 
more changed hands, and it is whispered that a small share in it, 
lately the property of Mr. Marx Lemon, has passed into the hands of 
Mr. Heyry Brapsury. If so, this firm will have enough upon its 
hands without carrying on Houschold Words. Speaking of the London 
Journal, weare not surprised to hear that the publication of the Waverley 
Novels in its pages occasioned a very serious falling away in its circu- 
lation. This is easily to be accounted for by any one who has realised 
the truth that certain audiences require certain food, and that predi- 
lections go by liking and not by reason. The press obituary of the 
last few days includes the Statesman and the Constitutional Press, 
both of which promise a resurrection, the former in the form 
of a daily paper, and the latter as a monthly periodical. The 
proprietors of the Constitutional Press announce that this is the 
only change that will take place. A very complete one, as it seems 
to us. 

Among items of gossip about books and booksellers it may be 
noted that Mr. Wesrerron, the librarian, who waged such battle 
against Mr. Lippext, and whose cause will ever be a cause céléhre 
in the history of the English Church, has taken to publishing. His 
first adventure in this way will be a semi-religious novel by the author 
of ‘The Sister of Charity,” entitled ‘‘ The Wife’s Lover, or Temp- 
tation and Principle.” Messrs. Cuapman and Hatt send us a goodly 
list of forthcoming novelties, from among which we may mention— 
‘**A Decade of Italian Women,” by Tuomas Apotrnus Troiiore; 
“Gaslight and Daylight, with some London Scenes they Shine 
upon,” by G. A. Sata; and an edition of Milton, by Tomas 
Kniguttey. Messrs. Kyiaut and Son announce to appear early in 
April a memoir of the Rev. Dr. Henperson, and of his labours in 
Denmark, Ireland, and Russia, by his only child. 

The mouths of all MSS. collectors and virtuosi are watering at the 
sight of the splendid catalogue of the long-expected Libri sale. The 
catalogue itself is really a very fine production, and has a biblio- 
graphical value quite beyond what attaches to a mere catalogue. ‘The 
eleven hundred and ninety lots of which the sale consists are ful! 
described, with notes compiled with great erudition, in 260 royal Svo. 
pages, and thirty-seven beautifully executed plates of fac similes ar 
added. To give some notion of how far this catalogue differs from 
the ordinary productions of auction literature, it may be mentioned 
that upwards of three hundred works in various languages are quoted 
in the notes upon the different items, and that a learned and most 
interesting preface by M. Lier is given. As we intend to give such 
a full analysis and description of this collection before the sale as 
will serve for a guide to purchasers, we shall not dwell upon th 
subject now. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S ARTICLE ON WILLIAM PITT. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Eighth Edition. With extensive improve- 
ments and additions, and numerous engravings. Vol. XVII. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1859. 
{ELDOM has a detached part of any periodical or serial work been 
\) enriched in the measure of the volume before us, by so many 
contributions of eminent men on subjects of such varied importance. 
Richard Owen discourses on Paleontology, Sir John Herschel on 
Physical Geography, Drs. Bennett and Laycock, of Edinburgh, on 
Physiology and Phren: wa Sir David Brewste 
The Law of Partnership, to which recent legislation has given a new 
interest, is discussed by Mr. J. R. M‘Culloch; and Parliament, by 
John Hill Burton. ‘To the article Paper a are subscribed the 
initials of Mr. Cowan, M.P., who, for aught we know to the contrary, 
may be himself the manuf: of the ‘paper r on which his eolleagu 
in the representation of the city of E _ ureh, Mr. 








r on Photography. 








wcturer 


Adam Blac k. 


publishes his instru etive contribution. Alexander on St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Bishop Hampde non Plato, are fit writers on congenial 





themes. Oude and Persia could not ae » been better assigned 
than to the oriental scholar, Professor Eastwick; or St. Petersburg 
than to the Anglo-Russi: § The author of t 
“New Cratylus,” utes a succinet yet 
exhaustive treatise, embodying the most recent results of one of the 
youngest and most interesting of scicnces, Comparative Philology. 
The enthusiastic Haydon on Painting and the enthusiastic Loudon on 
Planting keep their ground in this new edition, — indeed, it would 
have been d difficult to find more compe Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who now worthily fills at Oxford the Chair of Modern History, 
once occupied by Dr. Arnold, is the author of the temperate, con- 
siderate, and appreciatory on the biography of the me Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘These ions zlone would auger nent the old and 
well-won reputation of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.’ ater, or, 
t, a more popular I ‘ M ly celel yrated, i ill be 
volume -ontains an elabo cle on the younger i it t, 
il Lord Maeaulay himself. It has mi of the merits, with few of the 
ts, of his | = eg review-articles. Itis pointed, vigorous, eloquent, 
ne redundancy or over-elab ion. 1859 is the centenary year 
of William Pitt. The Pitt cl ' which used to celebrate with 
enthusiasm more sincere tha the birthday of the 
‘“heaven-born statesman,” the ithered the storm,” 
have long since lapsed into silence and non-existence. Ift 
pass away without any | ns of the centenary of * 
Pitt, such as those which throughout the land have been dedic 
_— Burns, . will bequeath to its sticcessors, in this bi iograpl iy of 
Lord Macaulay’s, a new memorial far from unworthy of the name and 
fame of Chatha um’s ed son, and the work of no obscure or 
unskilful hands. 


In subject merely, the memoir has the 
recent personages so eminent in their day and generation as the 
younger Pitt are so indistinctly known and i: differ ently appreciated. 
He has not left behind him, like “the late Mr. Burke,” a series of 
volumes ‘ without which no gentleman’s henry ol be called complete.” 
Of his powers as an orator, says Lord Macaulay very jus tly, * we 
must form our estimate chiefly n tradition, for of all the eminent 
speakers of the last age, Pitt has suffered most from the 1 —— 
‘“‘Even while he was living,” his lordship adds, ‘ eritic 
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charm of novelty. Few 











| remarked 
that his el oquence could not be preserved, that he must be heard 
: be appreciated,” while thousands linger over the page 
when spoken by Burke, drove the House of Commons to its dinner. 
Nor had his individuality those pogelae, salient, and striking traits 
which still keep poe and. Sher ridan alive in the national memory. He 
has lacked both goo . mw TS —_ the countenance iy those 
per ‘iodical yee ik of dull 
bio, graphies constru i yril ay iel es, Tor y re vie wers, 
ho understood his career ioe t thewed the 
wude champion of Parliamentary fon and the late advocate of 
‘atholie Emancipation. } ‘oleridge contributed to 
a forgotten newspaper is the zle e ion, Liber: uls nati ries 
stood aloof from the rival of Fox and the susper nder of the Habe 
The official biography of Pitt is the life by his tutor, Bish " 
t] 
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which, 








Af cared to say, es 
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Corpus. 
Tomli ine, which Lord Max aul iy is not far wrong in pronouncing 
vorst biographical work of its size in the world.” Lord Hrenthon 
viewed it in the Edinburgh, but he candidly avowed that Pitt stood 
too near his own time for elaborate or exhaustive criticism. No 
friendly admirer has collected the memorials of William Pitt, as 
Lord John Russell has done for Charles James Fox, a work now 
being followed up by the commenced publication of his Lordship’s set 
biography of Pitt’s great compe titer and antagonist. Until there 
came Lord Mz acaulay, 1859, and the seventeenth volume of the 
eighth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Briannica,” Pitt’s chief vates 
Sacer was the annual post-prandial oratory of the Pitt ee now, 
too, for m many years to be numbered with the things that have been. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate both for Pitt’s fame and fe ca reading 
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public that Lord Macaulay’s estimate of his character and ears 
should have appeared in the “ En *yclopadia Britannica,” and 1 
his Lordship’s “well-known essays “on Chatham, in the pa; 
Edinburgh Revi The great Whig essayist, wri @ in the ¢ 
Whig organ, might have been tempted to depart from the jud 
impar iality which befits an encyclopedist, and to have dwelt 
exaggerated emphasis on Pitt’s dive rgences from the path of old 
and more recent liberalism. Nothing of this kind is visible in th 
essay in the Encyclopedia. The faults for which Pitt is blamed, 
the virtues for which he is censured, 
lary of man, and not to the dialects and j 
was not a skilful war minister Lord Max ‘ulay is very decid 
asserting; but this is quite irrespective of the } , 
‘lected to patronise literature and art 














jargons of parties. Tha 


‘hat Pitt neo ij. 
pably allowed his private affairs to lapse into inex 
are charges brought against him, not on grounds of pol 
but of humanity and common sense. Nor is it on those p rolaite 
Pitt’s and Lord Macaulay’s political creeds coincide that the bridle 
Whig is most lavish of his praise. He does not rise into enthusiasm wh¢ 
speaking of Pitt, the parliamentar y reformer—Pitt,. the friend 

Catholic —_ inc ipat the prud nt and for civil gy states: 

who wished, on the od of the Ini i 
Fox in the new administration, and 
power little inferior 
master of parliamentary 
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unrivalled 








Ma y chiefly admires in Pitt the 
prou . hich-minded contemner of w« alth a 
incorruptible in the mi wruptibility a1 
Macaulay chiefly admires in Pitt 

of political animus the paper 
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haps so far unique among L 





this particular.excellence must be at 








the medium through which the biography « 
public, and which Lord Macaulay has had tl \ 
is altogether unfitted for the display of party 





P . *y 99 ‘ , 1 
‘“*Qur wishes says Goethe, ‘“‘ are the present t ur¢é - 
4 +} A ol > 41 PO eae 1 ~ 
bilities,” and the truth of the maxim is strikingly exemplified i 
"17 , +, CX} . “ 
childhood and youth of Pitt When he was lt Sev ear 
] . } 





the second son of the ‘* Great Commoner ” exe 
elevation to the peerage, “I am olad that 
[ want to speak in the House of Commor 
the boy had written a tragedy—not a m 
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with the marvellous characteristic that the plot was purely polit 
and that there was no love in it! His constitution was deli 

he was educated at home. “ Port wine,” Lord Macaulay recor 
‘was prescribed by his medical advisers; and it is said 

he was, at fourteen, accustomed to take tl greeable phy 

in quantiti s which would, in our abstemious age, be thought 1 
more than sufficient for any full-grown man.” It may be well to - 
tion that the stories of his frequer ont inebriety as a aly 
disbelhieved by Lord Maca wulay, who, while a 

indulged, indeed, somewhat too freely in wine, it W 
very seldom that any indication of undue excess could be detected in 


his tones or gestures; and, in truth, two bottles of port were little 
more to him than two dishes of tea ”—a gennine Macaulayean touc! 
Thanks partly to the “agreeable physic,” Pitt grew up into at 
thin young mam, of tolerable though not robust rap eet Sent 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, he had for tutor his future biograp 

Pretyman, who changed that name into Tomline, and wh mm Pitt 
when premier at twenty-eight, made Bishop of Line oln. At Cam- 
bridge Pitt studied hard and successfully mathematics 
especially the former. From childhood he had been t1 
the great Chatham, in elocution. Before le 
» he cultivated incessantly the practice which L 





his ‘othe r, 
at collegt 














recently recommended to the dani of Aberdeen University, of ‘lo it~ 
ing over a page of a Greek or Latin auchor, to make himself ma 
of the meaning, and then reading the passage straight forward int 


c 


“It is not strange that a young man of great 
abilities, who had been exercised daily in this way during ten y« 
should have acquired an almost unrivalled power of p uttine 
thoughts without premeditation into words well selected a 
arranged.” Lord sO continues : 


his own language 








Of all the remains of antiquity, the or were those on which he | 
the most minute examination. His favourite emp! yyment was to « 


harangues on opposite sides of the same question, to anilyse them and to o! 

which of the arguments of the first speaker were refuted by the second, which 
were evaded and which were left untouched. Nor was it oaly in books that he 
at this time studied the art of parliamentary fen — . When he was at home, 
he had frequent opportunities of hearing important debates at West: 
he heard them not only with interest and enjoyment, but with a close sci 
attention resembling g that with which a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital wa 
every turn of the hand of a great surgeon through a diflicult operation. On one 
of these occasions, Pitt, a youth whose abilities were as yet known only to his 
own family, and a small knot of c llege friends. was introduced en the 











steps of the throne in the House of Lords to Fox, who was his senior 
by eleven years, and who was already the greatest debater and one of 


fterwards 





the greatest orators that had appeared 


belong to the common yoeabu- 
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relate that, as the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned to him and 


said, ‘But surely Mr. Fox, that might be met thus,” or ‘“ Yes; but he lays 
himself open to this retort.” What the particular criticisms were, Fox had 
forgotten; but he said that he was much struck at the time by the precocity of 
a lad who, through the whole sittings, seemed to be thinking only how all the 
speeches on both sides could be answered. 

It was in his nineteenth year that Pitt accompanied his father to 
Westminster on the memorable occasion of the great Chatham’s last 
appearance in Parliament. A younger son slenderly provided for on 
his father’s death—he “ had little more than three hundred a year ”— 
Pitt was called to the bar and joined the Western Circuit. Just as 
he came of age he was returned to the House of Commons for Sir 
James Lowther’s borough of Appleby. The American “ rebels” 
were defeating our armies. France and Spain were united against 
us. In Hindostan Hyder Ali was dangerously successful. There was 
discontent in England as in Ireland. ‘*The King and the House o 
Commons were alike unpopular. The cry for Parliamentary Reform 
was scarcely less vehement than in the autumn of 1830,” Lord North 
was kept by the King in a premiership which he vainly struggled to 
escape from. The opposition consisted of two sections—one, the 
larger, the Rockingham Whigs, led by Fox, with Burke for his 
lieutenant; the other, old followers of Chatham, headed by Lord 
Shelburne. To this section Pitt was naturally attracted. 

On the 26th of February, 1781, he made his first speech in favour of Burke's 
plan of economical reform. Fox stood up at the same moment, but instantly 
gave way. The lofty yet animated deportment of the young member, his perfect 
self-possession, the readiness with which he replied to the orators who had pre- 
ceded him, the silver tones of his voice, the perfect structure of his unpreme- 
ditated sentences, astonished and delighted his hearers. Burke moved even to 
tears, exclaimed, “ It is not a chip of the old block; it is the old block itself.” 
“ Pitt will be one of the first men in Parliament,” said a member of the oppo- 
sition to Fox. ‘ He is so already,” answered Fox, in whose nature envy had no 
place. It is a curious fact, well remembered by some who were very 
lately living, that soon after this debate Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s. 

With the success of the American Revolution, Lord North’s 
ministry fell. Then came the administration of Burke’s patron, the 
honourable and high-minded Marquis of Rockingham, Pitt was 
offered the vice-treasurership of Ireland, “ one of the easiest and 
most highly paid places in the gift of the Crown.” The young states- 
man (with his three hundred a year) haughtily declined the offer, and 
declared that nothing less than a seatin the Cabinet would content 
him. In three months, Lord Rockingham was dead, and the ill- 
starred coalition of Fox and North came into office. The partisans 
of both throughout the country were disgusted, and fixed their eyes 
on Pitt. But if the nation was against Fox and North, the House 
of Commons was with them. On the defeat of Fox’s famous India 
Bill in the Lords, the King turned out the coalition, and made Pitt 
premier. In sixteen divisions, Pitt was defeated in the House of 
Commons, and at last he appealed to the country. ‘England does 
not love coalitions,” at least between men of opposite principles for 
the sake of power. The result of the appeal we give in Lord 
Macaulay’s words : 

The popular constituent bodies all over the country were, in general, enthu- 
siastic on the side of the new government. A hundred and sixty of the 
supporters of the coalition lost their seats. The First Lord of the Treasury him- 
self came in at the head of the poll for the University of Cambridge. His 
young friend, Wilberforce, was elected knight of the great shire of York, in 
opposition to the whole influence of the Fitzwilliams, Cavendishes, Dundases, 
and Saviles. In the midst of such triumphs, Pitt completed his twenty-fifth 
year. He was now the greatest subject that England had seen during many 
generations. He domineered absolutely over the Cabinet, and was the favourite 
at once of the Sovereign, of the Parliament, and of the nation. His father had 
never been so powerful, nor Walpole, nor Marlborough. 


At this point Lord Macaulay suspends his narrative, and sketches 
the character of Pitt, intellectual, political, and personal. He refuses 
him the general knowledge requisite for a Prime Minister, or, indeed, 
not the capacity for, but the ambition of great statemanship. The 
impression left on the mind by Lord Macaulay’s survey may be 
summed up in the words of Mr. Disraeli’s verdict on Sir Robert Peel, 
* Fle was a great member of Parliament.” ‘ Legislation and adminis- 
tration,” says Lord Macaulay, “ were with him secondary matters. 
To the work of framing statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organising 
fleets and armies, of sending forth expeditions, he gave only the 
leavings of his time and the dregs of his fine intellect. ‘The strength 
and sap of his mind were all drawn in a different direction. It was 
when the House of Commons was to be convinced and persuaded that 
he put forth all his powers.” Yet, in a subsequent passage, Lord 
Macaulay cheerfully admits that in 1785 he brought forward “a 
judicious plan for the improvement of the representative system,” which 
he would have eventually carried had it not been for the French 

tevolution; and that on the eve of the revolution, in 1788, the bill 
which mitigated the horrors of the middle passage owed its success to 
‘the eloquence and determined spirit of Pitt, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of some of his own colleagues.” To the purity of his character, 
both in its private and public aspects, Lord Macaulay does ample 
justice. Pitt was proud, 
But his pride, thought it made him bitterly disliked by individuals, inspired 
the great body of his followers in Parliament and throughout the country with 
respect and confidence. They took him at his own valuation. They saw that 
his self-esteem was not that of an upstart who was drunk with good luck and 
with applause, and who, if fortune turned, would sink from arrogance into 
abject humility. It was that of the magnanimous man, so finely described by 
Aristotlein his Ethics, of the man who thinks himself worthy of great things, being 
truth worthy. It sprang from a consciousness of great powers and great 

















virtues, and was never so conspicuously displayed as in the midst of difficulties 
and dangers, which would have unnerved and bowed down any ordinary mind. 
It was closely connected, too, with an ambition which had no mixture of low 
cupidity. There was something noble in the cynical disdain with which the 
mighty minister scattered riches and titles to right and left among those who 
valued them, while he spurned them out of his own way. Poor himself, he 
was surrounded by friends on whom he had bestowed three thousand, six 
thousand, ten thousand a year. Plain Mister himself, he had made more lords 
than any three ministers that had preceded him. The garter, for which the 
first dukes in the kingdom were contending, was repeatedly offered to him, and 
offered in vain. 


Eight years of tranquillity and prosperity followed the general 
election of 1784. The King was popular when he became insane (in 
1788), and Pitt’s stand on the Regency question, in opposition to the 
unpopular Prince of Wales, raised Pitt to the pinnacle of triumph. 
Then came the French Revolution. Lord Macaulay takes a view of 
Pitt’s subsequent policy very different from that of the French 
Jacobins and the English Pitt clubs. He thinks Pitt was at heart a 
peace-minister, but driven into war by the nation, by his own fol- 
lowers, nay, by the anti-Gallican members of opposition, of whom 

jurke was the memorable representative. But he blames him. 
Scanty as is our space, we must give some of the censure in Lord 
Macaulay's own vigorous language : 

He yielded to the current, and from that day his misfortunes began. The 
truth is that there were only two consistent courses before him. Since he did 
not choose to oppose himself, side by side with Fox, to the public feeling, he 
slfould have taken the advice of Burke, and should have availed himself of that 
feeling to the full extent. Ifit was impossible to preserve peace, he should have 
adopted the only policy which could lead to victory. He should have pro- 
claimed a holy war for religion, morality, property, order, public law, and 
should have thus opposed to the Jacobins an energy equal to their own. Un- 
happily, he tried to tind a middle path, and he found one which united all that 
was worst in both extremes. He went to war, but he would not understand the 
peculiar character of that war. He was obstinately blind to the plain fact 
that he was contending against a state which was also a sect, and that the new 
quarrel between England and France was of quite a different kind from the old 
quarrels about colonies in America and fortresses in the Netherlands. He had 
to combat frantic enthusiasm, boundless ambition, restless activity, the wildest 
and most audacious spirit of innovation; and he acted as if he had had to deal 
with the harlots and fops of the old court of Versailles, with Mme. de 
Pompadour and the Abbé de Bernis, . . . It was impossible that a man who so 
compietely mistook the nature of a contest could carry on that contest success- 
fully. Great as Pitt’s abilities were, his military administration was that of a 
driveller. 


But was it, we may ask, the superiority of their insight into the 
French Revolution, and of their ability as military administrators, that 
qualified and enabled Pitt’s successors to conduct the French war to a 
successful close? Or was it not rather their possession of a con- 
summate general in the person of the Duke of Wellington? In 
spite of Pitt’s alleged incapacity, Nelson was victorious at sea; so might 
it have been on land had Pitt enjoyed the co-operation of aWellington. 
The victor of Assaye was unemployed when Pitt died, but the eye of 
the dying statesman recognised the merit of the new commander. 
The following is one of the most interesting passages, due to Lord 
Macaulay’s personal knowledge of, and commune with, the statesmen 
of his time: 

On the day on which he was carried into his bedroom at Putney, the Marquis 
Wellesley, whom he had long loved, whom he had sent to govern India, and 
whose administration had been eminently able, energetic, and successful, arrived 
in London after an absence of eight years. The friends saw each other once 
more. There was an affectionate meeting and a last parting. That it was a 
last parting Pitt did not seem to be aware. He fancied himself to be recovering, 
talked on various subjects cheerfully and with an unclouded mind, and pro- 
nounced a warm and discerning eulogium on the Marquis's brother, Artbur. “1 
never,” he said, ‘met with any military man with whom it was so satisfactory 
to converse.” The excitement and exertion of this interview were too much for 
the sick man. He fainted away; and Lord Wellesley left the house, convinced 
that the close was fast approaching. 


Trafalgar had followed Ulm indeed, but the news of Austerlitz 
followed fast on the heels of that of Trafalgar. We have nothing 
here about ‘ Roll up the map of Europe.” The story that Pitt died 
exclaiming, ‘‘ O my country!” Lord Macaulay pronounces to be “a 
fable ;” but he adds, * it is true that the last words which he uttered 
were broken exclamations about the alarming state of public affairs.” 
Austerlitz was fought on the 2nd of December, 1806, and on the 
fullowing 23rd of January William Pitt was no more. ‘ History,” 
it is thus that Lord Macaulay closes his masterly memoir, after a refer- 
ence to the absurd Pitt worship and worshippers of the last generation, 
‘history will vindicate the real man from calumny disguised under the 
semblance of adulation, and will exhibit him as what he was,a minister of 
great talents, honest intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently 
qualified, intellectually and morally, for the part of a parliamentary 
leader, and capable of administering with prudence and moderation 
the government of a prosperous and tranquil country, but unequal to 
surprising and terrible emergencies, and liable in such emergencies to 
err grievously, both on the side of weakness and on the side of 
violence.” 








BROTHER PRINCE OF THE AGAPEMONE. 


Br. Prince’s Journal. London: Printed for the Proprietor hy 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

rT ‘HIS BOOK is undoubtedly, indeed confessedly, an expurgated 

edition of Br. Prince’s journal; and an exceedingly dull and 

commonplace book it is. With the exception of the brief preface, 

and of some few pages towards the end, it might have been com- 
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posed by Mr. Spurgeon, or one of his deacons, during a series of 
unpropitious moments of authorship. The journal comprises a 

eriod of about four years; the greater part of which time Br. 
Princi was studying—or, rather, not studying—at Lampeter College. 
We say not studying, as at the close of his academical career, he 
waxes wonderfully eloquent in defence of all kinds of ignorance of all 
kinds, and “ blesses God that he is so great a fool.” At the same 
Br. Prince is anxious to be a fool in good company, and takes up 
some pages in showing that he resembled St. Paul in this particular, 
although he is aware that some few enthusiasts have mistakenly sup- 

osed the Apostle to have been by no means so dully illiterate. 

Vith the book itself we must confess that we are greatly dis- 

appointed. We should have been perfectly willing to have taken 
for granted, without any proof, as a self-evident fact, that Br. 
Prince was a dunce and a fool; and we should not have cared to 
analyze in what exact proportion his folly was tempered with the wisdom 
of the serpent. But we certainly think that he might have reserved 
some few of his four hundred and odd pages for demonstrating 
something else than such commonplace theories as that ‘t wisdom and 
knowledge are not only unnecessary, but even inimical to effectual 
gospel preaching.” He might have told us how it is that—though 
he shrinks with horror from his friend who confesses to having 
once allowed the flesh to sin nine years before—he can unblush- 
ingly date this book from the Agapemone? how he can see 
the solitary mote so clearly in his brother’s eye, and yet overlook 
the multifold beams in his own? Br. Prince has in this journal 
merely arrived at such a commonplace stage of modern Christianity, 
as to be, like Addison’s female saint, so good a Christian that what- 
ever happens to himself is a trial, and whatever happens to his neigh- 
bours a judgment. The gist of this book, however, lies in the preface, 
which apparently was written during the present year, whereas the 
journal was avowedly composed in 1835 and the three following 
years. At this later period Br. Prince seems to have been little more 
than a somewhat crazy enthusiast, always falling away from grace, 
and picking himself up only to fall away again; very much addicted 
to rudely thrusting foolish saws and sentiments upon all who were 
unfortunate enough to come in his way; and quite ignorant of 
Swift’s sage dictum, ‘‘that the common forms of good manners were 
intended for regulating the conduct of those who have weak under- 
standings.” Br. Prince was actually, at this period, commonplace 
enough to be contented with a single spouse, and does not even seem 
to have regarded the marriage ceremony as unnecessary for one of 
his spiritual pretensions. He is already beginning to experiment “ in 
faith ” on others ; and ‘in faith ” he gives his wife, when dangerously 
ill, meat and wine, contrary to the strict injunctions of her medical 
adviser. The lady, however, thus experimented on, seems not to have 
been in any way harmed thereby: we ought, too, in fairness to state, 
that her husband had been originally a medical student, and may be 
supposed to have known something about the needs of his patient. 
Br. Prince having come to the conclusion that wisdom and knowledge 
are mere drugs inthe spiritual market, manages, when under examina- 
tion, to escape a well-deserved plucking. He is the first person we have 
ever heard of who got over the pons asinorum by supernatural aid. 
We quote the following extrret from his journal : 

June 17th.—During the past week I have been engaged in studying Euclid. 
Yesterday I was examined for the prize, which God gave me. In this cireum- 
stance there is an evident manifestation of the Divine faithfulness, and a testi- 
mony to my own conscience that I really was following the Jeadings of God's 
Spirit, and accomplishing His will, when I refrained from studying the classics 
more than would ovely enable me to go through the daily lecture. During the 
course of the term I have often wondered exceedingly bow I should be able to pass 
the required examination at the close of it, and, particularly, how I could 
possibly accomplish that one preparatory to entering the Divinity class, at the 
commencement of next term. Carnal reason and common sense often persuaded 
me to read more, but the Spirit constantly forbad me,and made me leave it wholly 
to God to bring me through every difficulty. This I was enabled to do, though 
there appeared every probability of my being confounded, if not disgraced. I 
felt clearly that I could not pass without some interposition on the part of God ; 
but I had no conception how He would interfere. About three weeks ago, the 
College petitioned for a remission of the approaching examination on the score 
of the Queen’s coronation. Their petition was granted. Thus unexpectedly did 
I escape that one ; but the most difficult and important still remained. Last 
Monday it was announced that the Euclid prize was to be contended for on 
Saturday. The Lord allowed me to go in, and so helped me that I accomplished 
it with ease, and in consequence of this, as I was already a Scholar, I am now 
exempt from any further examination, and enter the Divinity class at once. 

This is an average specimen of the absurdities which are to be found 
in these pages, and which serve to relieve the monotonous dulness 
of Br. Prince’s periodical advances in grace, and the equally 

eriodical backslidings which seem to follow as a matter of course. 

Ve remember to have read that one of Lord Erskine’s pamphlets was 
delayed some days in consequence of the printer being unable to 
furnish at once the requisite number of capital I's, with which the 
egotistic peer had thickly sown his manuscript. Were we not cogni- 
sant how great have been the improvements made in modern printing, 
we should have imagined it a difficult task to have readily furnished 
the innumerable O’s which thickly stud almost every page of this 
volume, and the numerical value of which may be taken to aptly re- 
present the worth of Br. Prince’s thoughts. We must admit that the 
writer displays vast equanimity occasionally, and really endures his 
severe trials with the spirit of a martyr. How touching is the follow- 
ing extract from his journal: “ March 19.—Outward things very 
miserable; fire would not burn; kettle would not boil; obliged 
to sit in the draught with the door open, in my great coat and cap ; 


sick at stomach, wanting my breakfast, but scarcely having time to 
take it, and my soul very barren; yet I was quite cheerful in spirit, 
and felt thankful.” Br. Prince’s cheerfulness under these fearful cir- 
cumstances is quite affecting ; and we commend his example to other 
peevish bachelors as well worthy of their imitation. Mr. Kingsley, 
who wrote so warmly in praise of the East Wind, would not find 
much favour, at least in this respect, with Br. Prince : 

April 12th.—By the help of my God I have overcome an east wind. For three or 
four weeks a strong east wind has been blowing, and as this wind exerts quite a 
pestilential influence on my body, and has so often been the means of bringing 
me very low, when it began this time my flesh trembled. God, however, gave 
me faith to believe it should uot injure me; nor did it, though I have been 
exposed to it daily. Yesterday, however, my faith failed, and the wind being 
strong and the sun very hot, I expected to be laid up; when, lo, the wind shifted 
to thenorth! I have no doubt that God gave me special faith for the occasion, 
and, when the faith was no longer needed, He took it from me. Neither do | 
doubt that I, through faith, subdued the east wind to the glory of God. 


We are willing to believe that when Br. Prince penned these absurd 
and irreverent lines he had no idea that he would ever become the 
originator of such a monstrous delusion as the Agapemone ; yet we 

| must bear in mind that, Socrates-like, his daimonion, or fawiliar, only 
gave him permission to write in bis journal the history of certain days; 
and we think it was a pity that such incidents as the above were not 
included in the index expurgatorius. We cheerfully submit to the 
blanks with which we are presented; and should have been well 
content had the founder of the Agapemone reserved for his own 
private reading and that of his followers the imbecile and irreverent 
nonsense which has only the doubtful merit of being ridiculous. We 
half agree, indeed, with Br. Prince when he magniloquently tells us 
that ** the dirty floor of my abominable heart has been covered with 
the beautiful carpet of self-complacency.” He certainly is wrapped up 
in an extremely thick covering of self-complaceney ; though, to our eyes, 
the covering is rather a dingy and offensive drugget than a beautiful 
carpet. We scarcely wonder at his receiving ‘a very sharp letter ” 
from a lady to whom he had written, ‘tin a simple way, that 1 thought 
she looked too much to man, especially to myself and Mr. B.” We 
should not set a very high value upon the lady who would not write 
sharply to a person who had the impudence to warn her against 
thinking too highly of his sweet self; and we should ascribe such 
indignation to a much more righteous source than “ carnal confidence 
and wounded self-love.” 

When we sat down to examine the pages of this book, we certainly 
expected something more than feeble objurgations against the east 
wind and complaints about slow-boiling kettles and toothaches. 
Though we were not anxious, in Agapemonistic language, ‘to feed 
on the putrid manna of the past experience” of Br. Prince, we were 
quite ready to acknowledge that there are two sides to nearly every 
question. Even when the dog bit the Bishop of London’s leg, Sidney 
Smith said he should like to hear the dog’s story. And so we should 
like to have heard Br. Prince’s story if, unlike the needy knife- 
grinder, he has one to tell. We know that many philosophers, com- 
mencing with Plato, have advocated a theory of communism; yet we 
also recollect that Plato lived more than two thousand years ago, and 
that neither the Greck Utopist nor his modern imitators have ever 
ventured to carry their theory into practice. Still, had we heard a 
really good defence of the Agapemone, could we imagine that there 
was any excuse for a creed which will gain nothing by comparison 
with Mormonism, we were prepared, not, indeed, to enter the “* Abode 
of Love” as converts, but to try and believe that its founder and 
| apostle might be accused rather of folly than of knavery. 

We do not know that we need find fault with Br. Prince for being so 
ready to give advice respecting subjects about which he knows 
| nothing. This little weakness is, indeed, so common to many persons 
in these days that it scarcely deserves passing notice. We cannot, 
however, abstain from paying a tribute to Br. Prince’s superior 
magnanimity in this respect: he is often candid enough to own 
that he is utterly ignorant of that about which he so 

glibly gives advice. For instance, Br. Prince and Mr. Cobden 
| have an equal antipathy to Greek ;_ but the former magnanimously 
| assures his readers that Greek and Latin being carnal studies, he did 

not care to pursue them long, and that it is only “ by faith” that he is 
| enabled to pronounce “that the authority of the Fathers will be of 
| 





great service to Satan,” and that Greek and Roman literature is but a 
profound vanity. This is plain enough; and we and our readers who 
doubt Br. Prince’s inspiration will not attach undue weight to anything 
he arrives at simply “‘ by faith.” We certainly should have had a 
higher opinion of Mr, Cobden’s candour, had he informed us whether 
it was “ by faith” or otherwise, that he was enabled to pronounce so 
authoritatively against Greek (we are certainly forced to acquit him 
of any carnal knowledge of that language), when he instituted his 
famous comparison between Thucydides and the Times. 

We have already stated that a perusal of these pages has in no 
way enlightened us as to their purpose. Nor, if we turn from the 
journal completed nineteen years ago to the brief preface written in 
the year of grace 1859, do we more clearly understand the doctrine 
of the founder of the Agapemone. Despite the lavish use of capital 
letters and italic print ; despite, too, constant exhortations to bear in 
mind that Br. Prince is throughout in a progressive state, we should 
yet be utterly puzzled to say in what way he has progressed, or at 
what exact stage of grace, or non-grace, he has actually arrived. We 
give two brief extracts which form, as it were, the text of the 
discourse : 
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Man’s ruin, misery, and perdition are in himself, because Satan is there ; his 
redemption, blessing, and salvation are in Jesus Christ, because God is there. 
Therefore, to bring man out of self into Christ by faith was the object of the 
Holy Ghost, working through the gospel. He did this, more or less, in every 
true believer, but in Br. Prince He did it fully. He brought him entirely and com- 
pletely out of self into Christ... . The following Journal is a record of this 
work of grace in that believer, described day by day as it was carried on in his 
soul by the Holy Ghost; and the purpose for which it is now made public is, as 
was before observed, to exhibit to the professing church of Christ AN ACTUAL 
INSTANCE OF THE COMPLETE ACCOMPLISHMENT BY THE GOSPEL OF ALL THAT 
FOR WHICH THE GOSPEL WAS GIVEN, namely, the destruction of the work of the 
devil in the human soul. 


3r. Prince concludes his preface with mentioning a number of 
things which the reader may see in his Journal. ‘ He may see them, 
for they are there ; but whether he will see them, will depend upon the 
light by which he looks at them.” With every wish to do so, we have 
been unable to arrive at any one of the conclusions of the author, or 
even to understand what possible object he could have had in pub- 
lishing the farrago libelli before us. 

With regard to the strange changes of gender from masculine to 
feminine towards the conclusion of the preface, we are at a loss 
whether to attribute them to a freedom from carnal knowledge, or 
rather to some mystic doctrine intelligible only to the neophytes of 
the Agapemone. We cannot solve the enigma, 

We must submit, then, to be set down as carnal worldlings, and to 

added to the list of persecutors whose large total Br. Prince sums 

p with such unctuous satisfaction. 





OLD LONDON. 

lunimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis : I. Liber Albus (compiled a.p. 1419). 
Edited by H. T. Rizey, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; of 
tbe Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans. pp. 
CXXXil. 742. 
rPHIS 1S THE FIRST OF THREE VOLUMES, illustrative of 

the history of the City of London, in course of publication (under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls) by Mr. Riley. It contains 
the Liber Albus, and will be succeeded by the Liber Custumarum, and 
the Liber Horn, to be comprised in the second volume. The third 
volume will contain a translation of all the passages in old French, a 
glossary, and a general index. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance and the in- 
rest of this work. The present volume is of immense buik, but 
very line of it is precious. In it, as in a glass, we see the London of 
the past, its manners and customs, its men and women and children, 
its houses and their furniture, its growing civilisation and its growing 
heggary and vice; what they did in those days, and what they left 
indone ; what they eat and what they drank; how they were clothed 
and how they were shod ; how they walked and how they rode ; how 
they sat down and how they slept ; how there were tricks of trade then 
is now, and how they checked dishonesty and fraud ; how they cleared 
the streets of dirt ; and—to bring our list to an end with something 
which puzzled them much, but us more—how they strove to keep old 
Father Thames clear and pure. Ina word the publication of these 
most valuable records—late undertaken, but not too late—has opened 

p to us a fund of the most useful and important information on sub- 
jects which many have often longed to investigate, and have aban- 
doned the pursuit, believing that that was lost for ever which after all 
was only reposing silently in medieval dust in the Muniment-room of 
the Guildhall. 

Here, indeed, M. Jules Delphit worked hard for three months in 
1843, and copied from the City archives ‘‘ more than one hundred and 
fty documents bearing reference to the early relations of this country 
with France,” for his * Collection Générale des Documents Francais 
jul se trouvent en Angleterre.” “ There is no city in the world,” he 
writes (p. lxi.) ‘that possesses a collection of archives so ancient and 
so complete as the collection at Guildhall.” And speaking of the 
Li 1e pronounces it to be “a grand repertory of the archives 
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Liber Albus, I 
{the City... . When speaking of the Mayoralty of London, I have 
uoted the commencement of the article in the Liber Albus on this 
subject ; but had it been my design to indicate everything that is 
urious and interesting, I should have had to copy it from beginning 
end.” Other writers, too—M. Thierry, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Rymer, Strype, and Stowe—have published a few extracts from the 
reneral collection of Records, and spoken in commendation of the 
Liber Albus; but, as Mr. Riley remarks in his introduction, “ the 
City Records are still known to comparatively few, even among those 
whose business or whose pleasure is centred in the investigation of our 
national anti Proportionally small too—owing in a consider- 
ble degree, no doubt, to the jealous carefulness with which, until 
recent times, they were withheld from the scrutiny of the public—is 
the use that has hitherto been made of them by the writers on our 
medizval history and antiquities.” Indeed so little has been done to 
illustrate, and bring to the notice of the public, these remarkable 
‘ds, and that little in such a desultory manner, that the work has 
remained hitherto practically untouched. It has now been undertaken 
py Mr. Riley, and we have much pleasure in saying, after a close and 
careful scrutiny of his work, that it could not have fallen into better 
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hands. An analysis of such a work within anything like a reasonable 
compass would be impossible. Our readers must peruse the original 


yr themselves, and we promise them that they will not be disappointed ; 
res, by way of affording them some insight 
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into the nature of the book, with two or three extracts from Mr. 
Riley’s admirable preface. And first: 


REGULATIONS IN REFERENCE TO THE RIVER. 

It was strictly and repeatedly enacted that no one should forestal wares of 
any kind, or wines brought by ship, in the Pool of the Thames. . . . No 
ship or boat was to moor anywhere at night except at Billingsgate and Queen’s 
Hythe: nor was it to moor off the Bankside of Southwark, under penalty of 
imprisonment of the parties so offending, and the loss of the vessel. . . . In 
the latter part of the reign of Henry III. the fare from Billingsgate to Gravesend 
was fixed at twopence; at a later period, it was enacted that no waterman 
should take beyond twopence, or threepence at most for the use of his whole 
boat between London and Westminster. No waterman was, under any circum- 
stances, to have his boat moored at the opposite side of the river after sunset, 
but was to have it moored on the City side, to the end that thieves and male- 
factors might not obtain possession of the boats for the purpose of transit. . . . 
Ordinances were issued by the City authorities from time to time, for cleansing 
the field “called Smithfield,” and for keeping clean all hythes, passes, walls, 
conduits, the River Thames, and the Watercourse of Walbrook. Proclamation 
was also made that no one should throw dung, sand, rubbish, or filth, into the 
Thames, Fleet, or fosses of the City. In the same regard for the purity of the 
River, it was ordered that all boats taking in loads of rushes, hay, or straw, 
should load only the very moment before their departure; in addition to which 
each boat bringing rushes was to pay twelvepence for cleansing the place 
where it was unloaded. The butchers of St. Nicholas Flesh Shambles were 
evidently in the habit of carrying their offals down to the Thames; this, 
however, was forbidden by the authorities, and places provided for the burial 
thereof. No person was allowed, temp. Edward II1I., to bathe in the Tower 
Fosse, or in the Thames near the Tower, under penalty of death. For the pur- 
pose of keeping clean the Watercourse of Walbrook every householder on its 
banks, from the Moor down to the Thames, was ordered to keep a rake, the 
better to intercept any refuse thrown into it. 


POLICE REGULATIONS—BARBERS, SMITHS. 

Temp. Edward I., Barbers were forbidden to expose blood in their windows, 
but were ordered to carry it privily to the Thames, one of the comparatively 
few ordinances of these times to the detriment of that now much ill-used stream. 
Temp. Hen. II., an enactment is found to the effect that Barbers shall not follow 
their calling on Sundays. . Temp. Edward I., the prices to be charged 
by Shoeing Smiths, or Mareschals, for their labour and materials, were regulated 
on the following terms: for putting on acommon horse-shoe with six nails, 1}d.; 
with eight nails, 2d.; and for removing the same, }d.; for putting a shoe on a 
courser, 24d.; for putting a shoe on a charger, 3d.; and for removing a shoe 
from either, 1d. 





BEVERAGES; DRUNKENNESS AND THE LIKE. 

In reference to the beverages in common use in these days, two somewhat 
remarkable facts are deserving of notice. Milk is nowhere mentioned as an 
article of sale or otherwise, throughout the volume, nor is the subject of drunk- 
enness once mentioned or even remotely alluded to. Milk was, perhaps, little 
if at all, used by the City population; and as for drunkenness, it was probably 
not deemed an offence by the authorities if unattended with violence. The best 
ale, too, which was no better than sweet-wort, was probably so thin that it 
might be drunk in “ potations pottle deep” without disturbing the equilibrium 
of the drinker, 





In conclusion we must not omit to mention that this book is illus- 
trated by two exquisitely finished facsimiles of illuminated pages of 
the MS., which alone are well worth the extremely small sum for 
which the volumes of this most useful and important series are offered 
the public by her Majesty’s government. 





CREEDS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Morals of May Fair.” 
Blackett. 3 vols. pp. 927. 
\ THEN THE FIRST WORK of this writer appeared, we spoke 
of it as bearing rich promise of future and riper efforts, 
and gave it as our opinion that, unquestionable as its ability was, it 
was marked by much of that crudeness and want of symmetry which 
mostly characterise the first attempt of an inexperienced novelist 
For it is not to be doubted that novel-writing is very much of an art 
to be learnt by apprenticeship and experience, rather than a faculty 
the possession of which can be suddenly and unexpectedly discovered. 
It is almost needless to say that we do not mean by this to deny 
that some persons are better qualified to be successful novelists tha: 
others. Fancy, the power of erecting and sustaining distinct cha- 
racters, a natural gracefulness of style, and delicacy of touch, are of 
course bestowed upon persons in various degrees, and upon some are 
not bestowed at all; but even all these must be of little avail if not 
managed and controlled by that dramatic art of construction, that 
skill in the arrangement of facts and persons, without which it is 
impossible to arrest the attention of a reader and carry him on bodily 
to the end of the story. Instances almost innumerable might be 
quoted wherein the possession of this art has rendered extremel; 
popular works of really inferior literary merit. It is the possession 
of this art upon which is really based the reputation of Alexandre 
Dumas. The great French romancer has, indeed, a rich and glowing 
fancy, almost wild to exuberance, in addition to this; but there are 
hosts of other writers who have positively nothing but this, and who are 
successful nevertheless. Brilliant exceptions, indeed, exist ; and there 
are some, even among our own great writers, who have reached the 
ighest pinnacle of popularity without ever constructing a plot, but 
simply relying upon the readiness of their wit and the strength of their 
memory to carry them to the end of theirtask, which they eventually 
reach in a sort of scrambling, happy-go-lucky way, leaving, it is true, 
the marks of many defects to which the eyes of the judicious are not 
blinded@ by the dazzle of the gems and flowers they have scattered on 
the road. And, if a novelist can seldom bring his work to perfection 
without this studiously-acquired art of construction, it is not too much 
to say that the dramatist can never do so, Weare not aware that there 
is a single instance of a play having succeeded with the public which 
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was not recommended by this quality, and the consequence is that in 
few instances are the earlier works of great dramatists the most suc- 
cessful. The reason of this is obvious. Dramatic writing (given the 
fancy and the wit) is a tentative art, and it is by degrees that the 
writer arrives to an understanding of what is the best mode of setting 
out his wares. Scribe actually failed sixteen times before he dis- 
covered how to hit the public taste; but he persevered, succeeded, 
and has now written almost as many successful plays as Lope de Vega. 
And this is a remarkable instance of what industry combined with the 
art of construction will do, for Scribe is, in truth, a writer of a very 
commonplace order, and in no one of his almost countless novels has 
he even soared above the intellectual level of a French parterre. On 
the other hand, the necessity for the constructive art in dramatic 
matters may be illustrated by instancing Mr. Charles Dickens, whose 
success as a novelist is due to his rich and boundless wealth of fancy 
triumphing over the want of dramatic skill; and on the rare occa- 
sions upon which he has attempted to do something for the stage, it is 
notorious that he has signally failed. 

We have been led to offer these observations by having 
noticed with great regret that a large class of would-be novelists 
has sprung up and rapidly increased during the last few years, 
whose creed seems to be that the proper way to write a novel is to 
sit down with so many quires of paper before you, start with one 
or two characters and a hazy idea of a moral to be inculeated, and 
then rush to the end of the third volume without premeditation, 
trusting to chance for the movement of the story, and dragging in 
characters aud incidents just as they turn uppermost in the mind. 
Thus it is that in all these novels persons are introduced who seem to 
have no sort of importance—scarcely any connection with the tale. 
They are brought in with much careful word-painting and elaboration 
of detail, and then suddenly dropped and utterly lost sight of. Thus 
it it that long and tedious conversations are made to supply the place 
of events, and that when the interest appears to lag, an attempt is 
made to arouse the attention of the reader by some melodramatic and 
highly improbable event. These are the infallible marks of a novel 
written without the due preparation of a well-constructed and 
properly-balanced plot. 

Now “ Creeds” has to the full as many marks of power as “ The 
Morals of Mayfair ;” but it is, if possible, more defective as to this 
art of construction. There is, in effect, no construction at all worth 
speaking of; but there are plenty of admirable dramatic scenes, and 
2 great power is evinced of creating and sustaining a character 
throughout. The character of Cyprian St. Just, of Estelle, and of 
Ralph Harley, are natural and uniform throughout. There is no 
mistake about their mental or moral anatomy. Some of the scenes 
between D’Alenbert and Estelle rise quite into the higher regions of 
modern tragedy ; not the tragedy of blank verse. alexandrines, and 
heroics; but the more undemonstrative, more real tragedy which is 
being played out upon the stage of many a marital hearth. What a pity 
that with all these merits there should be no story to bestow them upon ! 
Here we have two young persons, C3 prian and Estelle, and they are in 
love with each other. Cyprian, however, is to be a Roman Catholic 
priest, and although the young lady very plainly intimates to him that 
she should prefer a different career for him, he resolves to persevere 
in this vocation. To place her beyond his reach he resolves to pro- 
mote her marriage with another; but it is in the selection of that 
“‘other” that a very revolting eccentricity is committed. He loves this 
girl, is almost tempted to marry her himse!f, and yet he marries her to 
a base, disgusting, heartless French débauché, with a battered consti- 
tution, a dishonoured name, and a fortune only prospective upon the 
birth of an heir. Surely we must reject the monstrous suggestion 
that he gave her to such a man because he could not bear to see her 
wedded to one whom she might possibly love, and with whom she 
would have a chance of happiness. The necessity of the marriage is 
much dwelt upon; but what that necessity may have been is never 
explained—not even the common expedient of intolerable poverty is 
used to explain the consent of all parties to the marriage of this pure 
young girl to a husband so unfit. Well, the marriage takes place, 
and unhappiness of course results. D’Alenbert submits his wife to 
every degradation, until at last he is carried off by poison. Of 
‘ourse, the suggestion is that she has murdered him. This closes what 
is called the ‘first part,” and the “second part” introduces us to 
quite a new set of characters. First and foremost among these is Sir 
Ralph Harley, a youth of a thoughtful, reserved nature; soured by 
the consciousness of personal plainness, and by the unnatural treat- 
ment of his mother, whose affection is entirely absorbed in his hand- 
some younger brother. The death of this younger brother by an 
accident inadvertently caused by Ralph, drives him from England. We 
are led with him over many parts of the Continent, and are wearied 
with a succession of events and personages which seem from the very 
first to have, and really have, nosort of connection withthe story. There 
is along and tiresome episode regarding a freethinking young gentle- 
man named Ward, who dies of consumption at the top of the Righi, 
converted to Christianity by the spectacle of a fine sun-rise. Perhaps 
amore interesting episode, yet equally inconsequeutial, is a grande 
passion for an opera singer. Eventually, however, he returns to 
England and takes up his abode upon his paternal acres. Here we 
are suddenly thrown into the politics of a small Cornish village; and 
after being much mystified about a mysterious and eccentric ** French 
lady” who resides in the neighbourhood, she turns out to be none 
ther than the long-lost-sight-of Estelle, Countess d’Alenbert? Of 





course the experienced novel-reader will see the end at once, and he 
will not be disappointed. Estelle does marry Ralph Harley. But 
how about that ugly business of the former husband’s death. Oh! 
that is explained in the most natural manner. She did not poison 
him; but when she was asleep by his side he took the embro- 
vation instead of the draught. So Estelle becomes Lady Ralph 
Harley. 

Now we maintain that in a chain of events like this there is no pur- 
pose, no moral, no story. It leads to nothing and ends nowhere. 
After reading the title, and finding a Roman Catholic priest in the 
first few pages, we suspected that we were condemned to a dramatico- 
polemical exposition of the effects of different creeds upon the mind. 
But, no; that, at least, we were happily spared. Yet, why ‘‘ Creeds” ? 
Judging from the specimens in this book, the author appears to hold 
both Protestant and Roman priest in equal contempt; for Cyprian 
St. Just is by no means an estimable person, and both the Reverends 
Braithwaite and Vincent (the specimens of the Anglican clergy) are 
even below the level of the rectors and curates of the novel world. 
The religious effect attempted in the death of Ward, already referred 
to, is, to speak frankly, nothing but bathos. 

We have taken some pains to point out what we believe to be the 
errors of this book, because we believe its author to be capable of 
immense improvement; and it is only where vigour and ability are 
united with great faults that it is worth the while of the critic to 
offer advice. There is hope always for the strong: the incapable 
only are incorrigible. 


GERALD MASSEY ON ROBERT BURNS. 

Robert Burns: a Centenary Song, and other Lyrics. By GERaLp 

Massry. London: Kent and Co. 

We COULD NOT DO GERALD MASSEY a more grievous 

wrong than to stake his reputation on his latest production. 
The Burns Centenary adds another proof, although such was hardly 
needed, that prize poems are not to be prized. We neither make an 
exception of Miss Isa Craig nor Gerald Massey, when we state that 
the occasion called forth little better than six hundred galvanized 
corpses. We have seen nothing yet which may be considered a noble 
and splendid tribute to the memory of the greatest lyrist of Scotland. 
Miss Craig’s poem has a certain amount of beauty, but it is beauty 
shimmering through a haze, as if the sun had tried to gild the peak of 
a mountain, but was restrained by some envious clouds. Gerald 
Massey’s ‘*‘ Centenary Song,” has also its glimpses of beauty—as 
whenever in the fields of minstrelsie did such a poet wander and 
beauty not track his footsteps ?’—but it is partially marred by con- 
ceits and blotched by a most uncongenial metre. The author of 
“The Mother’s Idol Broken ” can scarcely afford to be the author of 
“Robert Burns.” If we may judge by a prefatory note, Gerald 
Massey was piqued at the award of the Crystal Palace judges. 
He feels a “leaning partiality” toward his own verses “in 
spite of their not winning the prize.” All this is natural enough, 
but it does not alter the fact that this centenary song does not add, 
and never will add, to the author’s fame. Gerald Massey need be 
under no apprehension that we have altered our opinion—often ex- 
pressed in this journal—of his merits. He is still a sterling poet 
sprung, like Burns, directly from the toiling ranks of the people. 
He exhibits the tenderest emotions in regard to men in the aggregate, 
but not the tenderest expression as to the accidental distinction of 
classes. Who would think of comparing Gerald Massey, the bitter 
and not over-refined political rhymer, with that Gerald Massey who 
has so often called the burning tears into the eyes of the mothers of 
England, and stirred as with the loud blast of a trumpet the noble 
blood of England’s defenders? It is the better portion of the poet’s 
nature, his pathos and geniality, that will live in the history of his 
country. But how about this “Centenary Song?” will that live 
also? ‘If the award of the Crystal Palace judges was just, if Miss 
Craig’s poem was really the best, and Gerald Massey’s only stands 
fourth on the list, its vitality may be considered very problematical. 
We need not enter into the question of the position Burns ought to 
occupy, but his panegyrists cannot be accused of placing him below 
In the class of poems we have been considering, colour has 
Gerald 


his rank. 
been lavishly used, and exaggeration seemed inevitable. 
Massey has neither been worse nor better in this respect than his 
rivals, but his poem bears evidence of crudeness and puerile conceits 
entirely beneath the reputation of the poet. This is how he describe 
the Muse as dealing with Burns: 





1 visions glorious 





Ay, there she rockt his infant thought w 
That hallow now the poor man's cot for evermore to us. 

Ange aymates in disguise were those still dreams of youth 
That drew it to great things, and there we find they live in truth 
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Musically considered, the first brace of rhymes are worthy no one but 

4 . 99° ° . al 
the author of “God Save the Queen,” while the last eight words 
are the most claring case of weakness we have seen for some time. 


Let us take a passage immediately following the above : 





Of all the birds the Robin is the darling of the poor 
His nest is sacred, he goes free from window and 
His lot is very lowly, and his coat is homely brown, 

But in the rainy day he sings when gayer birds have flown; 

And hoarded up fi r us he brings in his breast of bonny red, 

4 gathered Glory of the springs and summers long fled. 

And so of all the birdsof song to which the poor man turns, 
The darling of his listening love is gentle Robin Burns. : 

His summer sou! our winter warms, makes glory in our gioom, 
His nest is safe for ever in the poor man’s home. 
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Here we have defective rhymes and limping feet which one could 
hardly tolerate in anything but a prize poem. Of these, however, 
we do not complain, but we do feel ashamed of the miserable conceit, 
the feeble play on a word, which is derogatory to the genius of Burns, 
and which adds no dignity to that familiar bird popularly known to 
have covered with leaves the dead bodies of the babes in the wood. 
The concluding lines of the poem, asa finish, are unworthy the occasion 
—unworthy even the lines which have preceded. An amateur 
village bard may have written such on the special occasion of a club 
dinner : 

We are all one at heart to-day because you join our hands, 

While one electric teeling runs through all the English lands, 

Each party-wall doth fade or fall, and in our world-home we 

United stand a brother band, rooft with Infinity. 

Bunt near or far, where Britons are, the leal and true heart turns 

More fond to the dear Fatherland for love of Robin Burns. 

We are glad to be rid of this poem, for our treatment of it—a 
necessary duty—has given us pain. The other portion of the volume 
—a thin quarto—contains many poems worthy of Gerald Massey— 
the real Gerald Massey ; not he who charged with the “ six hundred” 
into the dreary valley of a prize song, but he who wrote “ Glimpses 
of the War” and ‘* The White Rose of all the World.” It ts in this 
portion that we find a noble, stirring tribute to the memory of 
Captain Peel, whose death gave, and still gives, a pang to the heart of 
England. Is not this fine? 

Our old Norse fathers speak in you, 
Speak with their strange sea-charm, 
That sets our hearts a-beating to 
The music of the storm. 
There comes a spirit from the deep, 
The salt wind waves its wings, 
That rouses from its Inland sleep 
The blood of the old sea kings. 


Sleep, sailor darling. true and brave, 
With onr dead soldiers sleep! 
That so the land you lived to save, 
You shall have died to keep. 
You may have wished the dear sea blue 
To have folded round your breast, 
But God had other work for you 
And other place of rest. 
God rest you, gallant William Peel, 
With those whom England leaves 
You grow so grand! and after death Scatter'd as still she plies her steel, 
The dearness deepens so ! But God gleans up in sheaves. 
To have gone so soon, so loved to have died, We'll talk of you on land, on board, 
So young to wear that crown, | Till boys shall feel like men; 
We think: but with such thrills of pride And forests of hands clutch at this sword 
As shake the last tears down. Death gives us back again. 


We tried to reach you with our wreath 
When living; but laid low, 


One such poem as we have quoted is enough to redeem a multitude 
of faults. No mistake about the real Gerald Massey here! Nor 
here, where the old tenderness comes back, and we feel that a 
genuine poet is speaking. Very beautiful, indeed, is the following : 

TO A BEREAVED FRIEND. 
God comfort you, my friend, God comfort | On earth, my friend, but very rich in 


you: heaven. 
How mighty, how immeasurable your loss Two years ago you comforted my loss; 
I can but dimly know; yet I have learn’d One year ago I sang your wedding song ; 
That only the most precious die so soon. | And now she is not! She who had only 
T can but stand without, end dare not thrust logkt 
My hand betwisrt the curtains of your grief; On life through coloured windows of her 
I cannot reach you sitting in the dark dreams! 


Of that lone desert, where the silence stuns, Allin the soft sweet breath of God 
And sounds of sobbing is a kind relief. The bud of her dear beauty seemed to have 
But I have felt the gloom that brings heaven blown, 

near, | Your one-year darling who but sprang, and 
The love whose kissings are all unreturn’d, | died, 
And longed to lie down with the quiet dead, | And left the fragrance of her memory 
And share their long sweet rest. Itoohave | A blessed memory and a blessed hope! 





known | She had the shy grace of a woodland flower ; 
This strain and crack of heart-strings, this In her Love veil'd his eyes with timid wings; 

wild whirl | And her eyes deepened with a sadness 
And wallow of sense in which the soul | rich, 


seems drown’d. As though the mountains tops of heaven- 
You are the husband of an angel. I toucht thought ’ 
Have two sweet babes in bliss. We are Made mirrored shadows in their lakes of 


very poor | light. 


A MODEL RURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Lectures on the History of England, delivered at Chorleywood. By W1Lu1AM 
Loneman. Lecture the First. (Printed for distribution among the 
Labourers belonging to the Chorleywood Association, by Spottiswoode 
and Co.) 

T IS NOT VERY LONG AGO since we made mention of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. William Longman on his travels in Switzerland, 
which travels were subsequently printed for private circulation, and were 
commented upon in these columns. We then had occasion to commend the 
unaffected simplicity of style with which Mr. Longman narrated his 
adventures; never taking any of those liberties of exaggeration which 
travellers have come to regard as their vested rights, and yet contriving to 
enliven a great many hard facts with the colour of amusement. We recall 
this to the recollection of the reader merely to show that Mr. Long- 
man is no novice upon the lecturer’s platform, but, on the contrary, has 
already acquitted himself honourably upon it. The brochure before us is 
the fruit of a series of lectures delivered before the Chorleywood Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Longman, on the 5th of January last. For the information 
of those whose topographical knowledge may not extend so far, it should 
be known that Chorleywood is a village in Hertfordshire, not far distant 
from Watford, and near which Mr. Longman resides when he retires into 
rural solitudes from the toils of Paternoster-row. In this same Chorley- 
wood there exists an association “for promoting provident and 
industrious habits among the labouring classes.” It was esta- 
blished nearly four years ago, and is now in a flourishing, 
condition. The original idea upon which the association was founded 
was, we are told, only to provide allotment gardens for the 
labourers, but when that was accomplished, it was suggested that some- 
thing even better might be built upon that foundation. Accordingly the 
association was formed, of which all who had already allotment 
gardens became members, and those also who subscribed to the associa- 
tion. The object of the association was to provide food for the mind 
as well as for the body, It was all very well to give prizes for the fattest 

peas, the crispest celery, and the tenderest kale. It was a pleasant and a 





social thing to bring the gentry and the labourers of those parts together 
over an aunual supper, and to promote that kindly feeling between classes 
of which Talfourd eloquently lamented the rarity. Another and a better 
thing than even these might be done, and that was the inauguration of a 
course of lectures upon plain, instructive, and interesting subjects, to be 
delivered once a month to those who choose to come. Now we cannot too 
much applaud the manner in which this apparently very simple matter 
has been ordered. Nine times out of ten these experiments are failures. 
Too much is generally attempted ; the lecturers try to cram the minds 
of their auditors, and are more careful to prove their own wit than 
increase the wisdom of their hearers; to put the matter plainly, the 
givers of the feast set themselves so far above their guests that 
the patronage becomes insupportable. Here there is nothing of the kind. 
The lectures are only delivered once a month, so that there is no chance 
of them ever becoming too common or tiresome. ‘The result of this is 
that although the population of the district is short of one thousand, 
more than two hundred persons have frequently attended the lectures. 
And here is another admirable feature in the plan: stimulated by prizes, 
those who attend are invited to write reports (from memory, we presume) of 
what they had heard, and thirty-three members have already sent in reports; 
thus proving, by the most incontestable evidence, how large a portion of 
the audience take a thorough and intelligent interest in what they hear: 
There are other objects connected with this, which we may without 
flattery term “ Model Association,” such as a rent fund, a savings bank, a 
flower show, a tea gathering, and other harmlessly social and profitably. 
thrifty arrangements. In the words of its prospectus, the objects of the 
Association are: 

The promotion of good will and mutual confidence between rich and poor. 

Employment for mind and body when work is done. 

Regularity of conduct and saving habits. 


Admirable objects these, and well calculated are the regulations of the 
Chorleywood Association for promoting and carrying them out. If, fronr 
end to end of England, gentlemen of wealth and influence, assisted by 
the rectors of the several parishes, would put their shoulders to the wheel 
to effect something after this plan, how much might be done in the way 
of bettering the condition and raising the social status of the working 
man! And how much also would the operation of such schemes tend ta 
improve those of the educated classes themselves who entered into them ? 
For do not both equally need improvement? Is there not an absence of 
mutual confidence, of belief in each other, which arises on both sides from 
ignorance, and which nothing can destroy but a strong and steady drawing 
together of the various classes of society ? And this is precisely what 
an association like this at Chorleywood is most likely to bring about. 

The lecture which has furnished us with a pretext for dilating upon 
the benefits of the Chorleywood Association is a very well written, unos- 
tentatious, and accurate account of the history of England down to that 
great crisis in our Constitution when John conceded Magna Charta to 
the Barons. The style is not by any means raised beyond the under- 
standings of an average audience of labourers, and yet it is entirely free 
from vulgarity. This is undoubtedly the best means of addressing the 
simple and half-educated, and no greater mistake can be made than thas 
it is necessary to use an over-familiarity of language in addressing them. 
It is precisely this happy medium between fine language and vulgarity 
that Mr. Longman has hit, and we are not surprised to hear that his lec- 
tures take extremely well with his audience. 








Things worth Knowing about Horses. By Hanry H1sover. pp. 266: 
(T. C. Newby.)—Harry Hieover (as most of our sporting readers may be 
well aware) is the nom de plume of the late Mr. Bindley, a gentleman whose 
knowledge of matters connected with some branches of our national sports, 
such as riding, hunting, &c., was as remarkable as the grace and vivacity 
with which he imparted that knowledge to his readers. Perhaps, from 
the days of Nimrod until now, no man has made so many, few men more 
valuable additions to what may be called “ sporting literature” than poor 
Harry Hieover, who died, we are told, at Brighton, the other day, old, 
not very rich in worldly goods, but manly, hopeful, and hearty to the last. 
We will not indulge in the usual cant about “the ingratitude of the 
world;” for the world was no more ungrateful in this case than it is in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when it is unjustly accused of being 
so. Harry Hieover selected a certain school of literature as his stay in 
life, and it supported him to the end in honour, though not in 
wealth. His books were extensively purchased by the class for 
which they were intended; and what more could be done? Only 
this—and it is for this that we have made this slight digres- 
sion from our plain duty as reviewers: Harry Hieover has left a 
widow behind him, not, as will be imagined, very bountifully provided 
for. Now there is no duty in the matter; but would it not be a graceful 
and a generous act if all the English sportsmen who have ever taken any 
delight or gained any useful information from the writings of Harry, 
were to put their hands into their pockets and contribute something 
which, when brought together, might possibly be sufficient to smooth the 
path of the author’s widow during the remaining years of her life? We 
only throw out the hint ; and that done, turn to the volume before us, which 
we can recommend to all who are, and all who are not of “the horse, horsey.” 
The “things worth knowing” which are set forth in this agreeable little 
volume, are all connected with the horse ; and although we must confess 
to a very slight practical acquaintance with that noble animal, we must 
at the same time declare that we have skimmed these pages with 
very great interest. One great source of this interest lies in the 
freshness and vivacity with which Harry Hieover imparts what 
he knows. He is never didactic, never dogmatic, never pompous, 
and above all never technical. He uses piain words which 
every one can understand, and generally enforces his lessons with a 
merry anecdote, an apt allusion, or a happy reminiscence. ‘To those 
skilled in horses the little volume will be very welcome, not perhaps 
from the novelty of what it contains as for the pleasant unobtrusive 
manner in which it will remind them of past experiences and of truths 
maybe forgotten ; whilst to the raw youth, with more guineas in his 
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pocket than wisdom in his head, about to venture upon a deal in horse- 
flesh at Aldridge’s or “ Tat’s,” or possibly in more dangerous purlieus, its 
teachings will be as precious as refined gold. To give some idea of the 
fulness and completeness of the thing, we may mention, that within the 
compass of a neat little volume, Harry Hieover has contrived to cram an 
innumerable quantity of “things worth knowing ” about the tricks and 
bad habits of all kinds of horses, harness, starting, shying, and trotting ; 
about driving; about the treatment of ailing horses ; about corns, pecu- 
liarities of shape and make; and about stables, training, and general 
treatment. After this what sportsmen will begrudge the very few shil- 
lings at which the book is offered? 

The Prince of the House of David, or Three Years in the Holy City. By 
the Rev. Professor J. H. Incrauam, of St. John's Church, Mobile. 
(Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—We presume that it is the great popu- 
larity which this volume has excited in America that has induced Messrs, 
Hall and Virtue to republish it in this country; and we have little doubt 
that it will be well received among a large and important section of the 
serious public. It is a question with us, however, and one of very grave 
import, whether the popularity of such a book can be taken as a proof of 
the existence of true religious feeling. Is not the account of the life and 
death of our Saviour given with sufficient clearness and simplicity by the 
Evangelists to render it quite unnecessary for any one to amplify and 
dilute it into the form of what we may almost term a novel? For whatis 
this but a novel, in spite of its religious form? It is a series of letters 
written by Adina, the daughter of an Israelite, and visiting Jerusalem 
during the career of Jesus. In her letters she relates what she sees and 
hears of the Redeemer, and before the Crucifixion sets a seal upon the 
new faith, sheis a convert toit. A single specimen of the manner in which 
the Evangelists. have been used will serve. Jesus is before Caiaphas: 


A third witness, a man who had been notorious for his crimes, now came 
up. He carried on his wrist a cock, with steel gaffs upon the spurs, as if just 
brought up from the cock-pit to bear testimony; for such were the sort of 
fellows suborned by the priests. . . . Caiaphas was about to break the silence 
by some fierce words, when a voice was overheard the other side of the columns, 
on the left of the throne, where was a fireplace, in which was burning a large 
fire, about which stood many persons. Rabbi Amos at once recognised, in the 
violent speaker, Peter, who had come in with him and Jobn; the latter of whom, 
in the disguise of a priest, stood not far from Jesus, gazing tenderly upon him, 
and listening, with the most painful interest, to all tuat they testified against him: 
but Peter stood farther off, by the fire, yet not less eagerly attending to all that 
passed. ‘* Thou art one of the Nazaretie’s followers!” cried the voice of a maid 
who brought wood to feed the tire. ‘Thou needest not to deny it. J am of 
Galilee, and knew thee when thou wert a fisherman. Seize him, for he is one 
of them.”—‘ Woman, I swear by the altar and ark of God, and by 
the sacred tables, 1 know not the fellow! I never saw Galilee! ”"— Thy 
speech betrayeth thee, now thou hast spoken!” cried the woman; ‘thou art a 
Galilean, and thy name is Simon Bar Jona. I know thee well; and how, 
three years ago, you and your brother Andrew left your nets to follow this 
Nazarene! "—“ May the thunders of Hereb and the curse of Jehovah follow 
me, if what thou sayest be true, woman! Thou mistakest me for some other 
man. I swear to you, by the head of my father, men and brethren, that I never 
saw his face before!” ‘As he spoke,” said John, “he cast his angry looks 
towards the place where Jesus stood. Ile caught his Master’s eyes bent upon 
him, with a tender and reproving gaze, so full of sorrowing compassion, 
mingled with forgiveness, that I saw Peter stand, as if smitten with lightning. 
He then pressed his two hands to his face; and uttering a cry of anguish and 
despair that made the high priest start, and which went to every heart, he 
rushed out by the open door into the darkness, and disappeared. As he did so, 
the cock, which was held tied upon the wrist of the third witness, crowed twice, 
in so loud a tone, that it caused some persons in the gross crowd to burst into 
laughter, and to imitate him, greatly to the annoyance of Caiaphas, who for 
some time could not still the confusion.” 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Tracts for and against Popery (Published in 
or about the reign of James LT.), in the Manchester Library founded by Humphrey 
Cheetham. Edited by Tuomas Jones, B.A. Part I. pp. 256. (Printed for 
the Cheetham Society).—It would be difficult to overrate the value of this 
last issue of the Cheetham Society, and theologians ought to feel deeply 
indebted to the learned librarian of Humphrey Cheetham’s library for the 
labour, evidently one of love, which he has here undertaken. It is well 
known among those who take any interest in the subject that this library 
is particularly rich in the tracts which were published on both sides 
during that terrible politico-theological controversy which ended in 
driving the Stuart dynasty from the throne of these realms; and it is to 
the mass of learning and controversial logic there accumulated that many 
modern divines are wont to resort when they have in hand any very 
knotty question affecting the same dispute. So important have these 
James II. tracts been considered that four catalogues of them have already 
been published before the appearance of that before us: viz., by Dr. Wil- 
liam Claget (1686); by William Wake (1688); by the Rev. Edward Gee 
(1689); and, lastly, by the Rev. Francis Peck, the rector of Godeby, near 
Melton, in Leicestershire, which was published in 1735. This last one 
has hitherto been regarded, and justly so, as the most perfect extant ; 
and Mr. Jones states in his preface that it is upon it that his own 
more elaborate work has been based. Peck’s list is, therefore, the 
groundwork of this catalogue, being given entire, with such additions 
incorporated as are necessitated by fresh discoveries and new information. 
These additions are very numerous and important, and the work must 
indeed be pronounced to have a bibliographical value far above that which 
would attach to a mere catalogue. We repeat that, in putting this forth, 
great credit is due both to the Cheetham Society and to the gentleman who 
has so well carried out his task. 

Heart-break: : the Trialsof Literary Life, or Recollections of Christopher North. 
pp.96. (Wright and Co.)—The author of this curious production is appa- 
rently of opinion that “to write ” is the greatest destiny possible for man. 
One of the greatest it may be, providing always the capacity for doing so 
with advantage—which the author of “ Heart-break ” most decidedly does 
not possess. Charles Vernon is the son of a wealthy provincial wine- 
merchant, who has won his way up by hard labour in trade. The father 
wishes the son to follow in his footsteps ; but no! Charles has a soul above 
bottles and must write. Whereupon his father discards him, aud “ the 
disinherited one” comes up to London to try his luck, with fifty pounds in 





his pocket, and such very high Tory principles that the editor of the 
leading Tory journal rejects the leading articles which he offers as “ too 
high-toned.” Reduced to despair, and brought to his last guinea, hope 
once more comes to him in the form of his sister Sybil, who cheers him 
with an opportune present of twenty pounds and the information that she 
is going to Edinburgh and will introduce his writings to “ Christopher 
North.” With this intention, she packs up the “ too high-toned ” leaders 
among her linen, and offers them to North, who immediately inserts them 
in Blackwood. But, alas! encouragement comes too late. Sybil has, in 
the mean time, gone to the utter bad, by running away with an 
“ Evangelical” peer, who beguiled her into a false marriage, and so she 
dies of a broken heart “in the eighteenth year of her age.” Upon receiving 
intelligence of this, Charles loses his wits, of which, by the bye, he never 
seems to have had too many. This, however, seems to have been no 
impediment to his writing high-toned Tory leaders, for in the last 
chapter we find him located in the Lake district in a very drivelling state; 
yet the author informs us that “he still wrote on.” We trust that we 
have said enough to give our readers some notion of what “ Heart- 
break” is. Why the name of Christopher North is introduced upon the 
title-page we cannot rationally account for upon any other hypothesis 
than that it was intended to give a value to the book which it could not 
otherwise possess. The “ Recollections” of him are of the vaguest and 
mistiest description. 

Studies from the Great Masters. Engraved and printed in colours by 
Wittiam Dickxes. Part V. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)--This part, 
containing a very good copy of “The Idle Servant,” by Maes, printed in 
oils, is the most successful attempt at imitation yet achieved by Mr. 
Dickes. The colouring is rich and warm, and all the minutiae of the Dutch 
painter admirably brought out. Stretched upon a canvas and framed, 
this inexpensive print would form a better copy of the original picture 
than many a more pretentious attempt born in the region of Wardour- 
street. The other picture in the number is Correggio’s picture of *“ Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden.” 

General Debility and Defective Nutrition: their Causes, Consequences, and 
Treatment. By At¥Frep Smee, F.R.S., pp. 38. (John Churchill.)—For 
those whose “ peptics differ,” it would be impossible to conceive a more 
interesting little tractate than this. Mr. Smee is an enthusiast, and 
enters warmly into his subject. We cannot quite agree with him in 
regarding the water-cure as an unmitigated humbug, or its professors as 
rogues; nor do we believe that the drunkard is not to be reclaimed; yet 
these pages contain so much good sense, conveyed in such plain and 
homely language, that we must perforce recommend it to all who have a care 
of their lives. The whole subject of the nutrition of the body, the supply 
of waste and the causes of debility, are here opened up; the principles of 
health are fully discussed ; and although, perhaps, one man might find it 
difficult to follow so many sanitary canons, it is certain that a perusal, 
leading to the adoption of a few, would be productive of excellent results. 

We have also received: A Guide to Typography, Literary and Practical. 
3y Henry Beadnell. Part V. (Bowering). The Parent's Cabinet of 
Amusement and Instruction. A new Edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—— 
The Atlantic and South Atlantic Telegraphs. By a Member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (Smith, Elder, and Co.), in which the Soutlr 
Atlantic route to America from London vid Gibraltar, the Canaries, Cape 
de Verd Islands, and Pernambuco, thence passing through the West India 
Islands to New Orleans, is fully diseussed.——An Address to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis by the Committee of the Metropolitan Sunday Rest 
Association (Rivingtons). A Reply to Cardinal Wiseman’s Letter to his 
Chapter. By the Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.R.S.——The Crescent and the 
Cross. By Eliot Warburton. Fifteenth Edition. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—An astonishing proof of the great popularity of this capital book.—— 
Three Lectures on Education. By S. A. Pears, D.D. Second Edition. 
(Hatchard and Co.)——A second edition of The Young Debater, by Samuel 
Neil. (Houlston and Wright.)——An excellent little manual on The 
Rose, its Cultivation, Properties, and Management (Houlston and Wright), 
by George Glenny, F.H.S., a name well known among gardeners.—— Les 
Sept-Iles Ioniennes et les Traités qui les Concernent. Par Nicolas Timoléon 
Bulgari. (Triibner.)—A political pamphlet by a Corfiote, reviewing the 
present position of the Ionian Islands, with reference to the European 
powers, from the Greek point of view, and likely to be of great interest 
to politicians watching this important game now being played in South- 
Eastern Europe. 





Our Paris correspondent says: Among smalier books that have just been able 
at this hilarious season to obtain a hearing we notice “* Marcel,” by M. Hyacinthe 
Corne, which is soberly enough rhymed ; the “ Rimes franches,” of M. Casimir 
Faucompre, fresh and engaging legends, dedicated to my friends if I have any— 
A mes amis, si j'en ai.” Some poets lose themselves in their affectation. “* A 
bas les cuistres!” is a rather ambitious brochurette by M. Bonaventura Soulas. 
He dedicates himself to Mme. Maurine Soulas, “‘ who cannot read, but who under- 
stands what is read to her on her return from the country, by her cous'n 
Marcelin.” We should prefer being put in the place of Madame, for really we 
cannot comprehend Monsieur. 

We learn from Berlin, of the death of Bettina Brentano, who died there on the 
20th of January last, at the advanced age of seventy-four. She was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1785, and in 1841 she was married to Ludwig von 
Arnim, who, in her riper years, exercised considerable influence over the literary 
predilections of a lady of the Tieck and Schelling school. She made her ¢édutin 
1835 with “Goethe's Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde’’—a work which bears the 
stamp of originality and genuineness, and the one by which probably she will be 
best remembered. Afterwards she published “ Die Guenderode,” named after her 
friend the Canoness Caroline von Guenderode, who, in 1806, put an end to her 
days by meansofa poignard. ‘“ Ilius Pamphilius und die Ambrosia,” was her 
next production. Pamphilius was the pseudonyme of a living author, who was 
so pleased with the lady’s partiality that he addressed a most fiery letter of ser- 
vice and devotion. “Dies Buch gehért dem Kénige,” which she next emitted, 
is of a political character, dwelling, in dialogues, on poverty and riches, misery 
and well-being. The principal part here is played by Mme. Rath, the most 
accomplished woman of her age, ‘‘ the wife of Goethe,” but really Bettina herself. 
Her latest production was, ‘‘ Gespriiche mit Damonen ” (Dialogues with Demone). 
In all her works, Mme. von Arnim, or Bettina Brentano, shows that she belong-d 
especially to the romantic school. She affords no evidences of a cultivated mind, 
but enough of a powerful mind. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS 
Madame la Duchesse d'Orléans, Héline de Mecklembourg-Schwerin. 
(The Duchess of Orleans, Helena of Mecklenburg-Schwerin.) 
Paris: Lévy fréres. 
o £ tine LIFE of every noble human be ing, if properly written, isa 
poem, ” says Thomas C arlyle in his essay on Jean Paul Richter. 
Unfortunately we, in our days, have not m: any of these poems, which 
is perhaps to ‘be ascribed not so much to the want of “ noble human 
eings,” who, we sincerely believe, are as numerous in our time as in 
any epoch of the past, but to the scarcity of the talent of presenting 
their lives ‘* properly written.” The materials for ballads, songs, and 
epics are lying broadcast around us, but few are the artists able or 
w lling to sh ape e them into beauti ul forms. striki ng to the e ye as well 
is to the mind. To make a poem requires a poet, and it is ‘th » latter 





which has become rare. 
| — » +} } 1 : 4 , o } ru 
However, though that highest species of history, the real, true, 
re d clletin aie . 1 Som ° vd » ° 
i grand narrative of human life is scarcer now in our great 
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book -producing age than ever it was be ore, yet are we not without 
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ry as the y are, show an ap pro’ ach towar' 
‘Duchesse d'Orléans” is one of these. The book 
nsists mere ly of a series _of detached sketches, and can scarcely be 
alled a biography ; yet clear in its ot utlines, so warm in it 
lescription, and so tot ], as to leave the reader who may 
nee to take it up und of fascination from beginning to end. 
Contrary t ) the custom followed in the compil: ition of most biographies, 
the early infancy of the su bjec t under description, of which so many 
ordinarily vouchs: 
htly alluded to; and the talent, or love, or 
may call 1 Se of the writer shows itself at 
ur eyes, not the shapeless verdant bud, but 
Princess Helena of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, we are told, was born of highly intelligent royal parents, 
and grew up, as most children under such civeumstances do, the 
lelight of her teachers and the admiration of all who saw and knew 
her. Leading a quiet uded life at the little chateau of Lud lwigs- 
1ienthe S - } 


vas of Germany, being kind to her 
Ae : or within reach of | nd and of | 
h was her existence til 
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re ot twent . when the 





‘ed her his It was now, 
that the interest of the be : began—we auulen the first 
gleam of its poetry in one of the Princess's own letters, written on 
the 30th May, 1838, the first anniversary of her marriage : 


1r-apparent to the throne of France of 
ind only now, 





>my | 








v heart is happier and more grateful than ever. What a difference 
tweive months are, compared to my former years! All my hopes now 
are realised, and new ones attach me to the future. A true and profound 
affection, of which a year ago I had scarcely an idea, at present has rooted 
itself in my inmost soul. And not only that, but my position towards my 
family has been established now on a more solid basis, and a hoped-for event 
espowr prochain) will soon ne sag y it in respect to my adopted country. All 
U ects for gratitude, which, though perhaps foreseen by yi u and 

mother, were quite un scale by me. Itis two o'clock now. A 
year ago at this hour [ was in the midst of unwonted luxury, surrounded by 
costly gifts a and splendid marriage presents. But yet what a load then we ‘ 
me down hanks be to God, the splendour of “such scenes has now become 
tolerably ind lifferent to me, and I hay e learnt to regard that which oppressed me 
asac snditi yn which it is necessary to accept, but of which also I must know the 
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Oh how merciful is God May your heart, which feels the whole extent of 
my happiness, rise together with 1 rs tothe Almighty. Yes, vour 
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ew Ww opens before me in the prospect of 
ving my darling ch , and of thus realising the hopes of a nation on the future 
of this infant. 
yr four years lonver this all but cor lata + + 1} } 
r four yea mger this all but complete terrestrial happiness was 
hye Iwiy > Wf } l 
ed by P: incess Hel na of Me klenbure : but then the grand 
strophe ce: 7 was as suddenly changed int di 
“yp sf } ] - } 1} 
her quiet ¢ rs had been changed by 
re into ti s; court ] Now the lift 
* . 
) longer 1 the editor of the book (« 
} 
wie ch eer 
1 wards i he physi clan of the 
wing advi of emedy for 4 crowing weakness Ol 
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Ith, the Duchess had to leave Paris for Plombiéres, to which lat tte 
place she was ac ompanied by the Prince her husband. It was 
ast journey they ever ma I 
On the 3rd of July (1842), she quitted py ee ills chen the Duke of 
Irlaec le 1 } . : 
tleans. Although the manceuvres of the camry p of St. Ome 1 not permit him 
to remain at res longer than twenty-four hours vet he insist don 
accompanying her himself. They were attended by Ger reral Baudran l, M. de 





Mont ruyon, 





: n, and Madame de Mo Lyre: the 1: aly of honoar to the Princess. 
Crossing the outer boulevards of ] they passed ‘before a cemet ery, the road 
) whict h was lined by small shops f fill ited with crosses, funereal wreaths, and 
kinds of tomb ornaments. ‘ How I detest these dealers who traftic in grief,” 

éxclaimed the Duke, ncing ane the row of the windows; “notice how they 
they have foreseen every form of cal Here are wreaths for a young girl, 

tere for a woman, an 1 infant.” These words seemed to touch 
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the Princess who, no doubt, was thinking of her children, for her ex es filled with 
tears. At this the Duke smiled, and taking her hands exclaimed, “‘ Nay, my love, 
it may not be for an infant, but fora man 1 of thirty or thirty-two.” She at once 
raised her head, and, looking at him, reproached him affectionately for thus 
substituting one sad picture for another sadder still. However, he soon succeeded 
in diverting her attention from these subjects, and the journed ended gaily.” 


Eleven days after, the Princess returned from a lengthened pro- 
menade in the environs of P lombiéres, her hands fi ill of flowers, when 
her attendant, Mme. de Montesquiou, having received a telegraphic 
despatch from Paris, had to ascend to her room on a sad errand. 
Poor lady! she tried to soften it as much as possible by a generous 
falsehood : 


Through the thin window curtain she could see the Princess finish her toilette, 
and open the door for her. Motionless against the wall, she did not feel the 
courage to destroy so much happiness. ‘* What, you are not yet dressed ?” ex- 
claimed the Princess gaily. ‘ But what is the matter,” she added immediately, 
‘you are so pale: what has happened ? A misfortune in your family ? Are 
your children, is your husband ill?” Madame de Montesquiou, “without 
replying, pressed the hand of the Princess. This prolonged silence, however, 
made her forebode nothing. At last Madame de Montesquiou said faintly, 
‘‘ No, I deplore no misfortune in my own family; but I am not the less unhappy, 
for I have to announce to your Royal Highness that” ..... At these words 
the Princess staggered: ‘* Good God! what has happened? my children, the 
King ? "—‘‘ Alas, Madame, the Crown Prince is ds angerously il.’”—“ O 
heavens! he is dead, Iam sure. Tell me all, I beseech you.” And she fell on 
her knees, crying ‘piteously : “God, O God, have pity on me! Do not 
permit that he “should die, for I could not survive him.” . . . . A few moments 
after she arose. ‘I must start on the instant; perhaps I may arrive in time 
to watch and pray over him.” 

Horses were immediately ordered, and the Princess and her 
attendants left for Paris. Melancholy enough, the streets of Plom- 
bieres and of the neighbouring places were still hung with those gar- 
lands of flowers which hi ad served to welcome, a few days before, her own 
and her husband’s arrival. They passed through several towns where 
the Princess was received with all the honours due to her rank ; but 
the multitudes, as well as the speakers addressing her, uttered not a 
went disclosing the real greatness of the mis sfortunes which had fallen 

1 her. At last, after midnight of this first day’s journey, having 
pas sed Epernal, they met a carriage, in which the Princess recognised 
. Chomel, the chief ‘physician of the royal family. Her one question, 

“How 3 is the Prince?” was answered by ‘‘ He exists no more!” a 
which she fell back into the cushions of her seat, weeping ¢ as if her 
heart would break. And in this manner the carriage of the Crown 
Princess remained standing for one whole hour on the high road, in 

complete darkness, the doors open, the windows down, she erying in 
utter despair, and the servants crowding around her, weeping too, and 
vi le essaying to console het 

fi ive years more, and the second great catastrophe of her life fell 
on poor Princess Helena, overtaking hier as suddenly as the first. On 
the afte wnoon of the fatal 24th of Februar y, 1848, she, not having the 
least idea of the importance of the events which were taking place in 
the streets of Paris, was all at once informed that the King had abdi- 
cated, had quitted the Tuileries, and had left her little son monarch of 
France, and herself regent of the kingdom. Quite bewildered by the 
suddenness of this news, and not knowing what to do next, she hears 
the populace below crying, ‘* To the National Assembly,” and in- 
stinctively follows the advice so given, leaving the Tuileries less 
walking than borne along by the multitude : 

The crowd formed a wall on each side of the Princess, falling in close behind 
her; and so she advanced, holding the little Count of Paris by the hand, and 
being accompanied by M. Scheffer, an officer of the Nationa 1 Guard, who 
carried, enveloped i in a large mantle, theinfant Duke of Chartres. Entering the 
House of Deputies, she found the disorder at its greatest height. The few 
representatives were pressing round the tribune, while an excited mob of work- 
men filled a}] the passages, barring the progress ‘of the Duchess and her children. 
ed, “ We will have no Princes here ;” others gave cheers for the Count 
of Paris ; and between these opposing manifestations the little procession at 
last reac he ed the Chamber. The Princess went towards the tribune, where she 
remained standing, her children at her side, and surrounded by the persons of her 
suite, who vainly tried to keep off the boisterous crowd of insurgents. Imme- 
y after, M. Dupin stepped upon the tribune, and announcing that the act 
of abdication of King Louis-Philippe had just been brought to the House by M. 
Odilon-Barrot, he insisted on pro aiming at once the Count of Paris King of 
France, and the Duchess, his mother, Rege nt of the kingdom. At these words, 
however, violent protestations were heard from the galleries and from other 
parts of the house; and the tumult became so great that the President, to 
restore order, invited strangers to leave the place. Addressing the Duchess of 

Orleans, he begged her to retire, “in respect for the rules of the Assembly.’ 

‘Sir, this is a royal sitting,” replied the Princess, and refused to leave. Some 
friends, frigh tened by the uproar, further insisted on her departure; but she 
repeated, “If I go away, my son will not come back!”’ and remained motionless 
lace. But the crowd, increasing every minute, soon began to fill every 
i corner of the house, and t! 16 heat became so excessive as to make 
1¢ almost impossible, The Duchess was then led to a higher place, 
where she sat down with the Duke of Nemours and her children. At’ this 
moment M. Odilon-Barrot obtained leave to speak: ‘*The crown of July,” he 
began, “is now lying on the head of a child.” Again interrupted by m ultitu- 
ous eri es, among which were cheers for the Count of Paris, the Duchess now 
thought it time for he ar to address the Chamber, and said, ‘* We have come here, 
my son and I, to—” but was also cut short by the noisy multitude, which broke 
out into a confusion impossible to describe. “Finally, M. de Lamartine was seen 
advancing towards the tribune. At his first words, the friends of the Princess 
began to hope for her cause ; but she, with a sweet and sad smile, and a slight 
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movement of the hand, at once indicated to them that she did not share their 
illusion. Towards the end of the speech, firing was heard in the house; and the 
reporters’ gallery, situated to the right of the tribune, was invaded by’ a crowd 
of armed people, who, after searching about the house for the Princess, and at 
last discovering her on her seat, began levelling their guns at the heads of the 
members of the royal family. The greatest part of the deputies now quitted the 
place. 

Of course, the poor Duchess now quitted also, and 
the Chamber of Deputies—never France again. 
was a pilgrimage in the strictest sense of the ve While the King 
was flying westward, towards the hospitable shores of England, the 
great ‘home of the banished d of all nations, all ranks, and all opinions, 
Princess Helena turned to the east, to her own native country. She 
arrived at the little town of Eisenach, the birthplace of her mother, 
without a penny and almost without clothes; and when her sister-in- 
law, the Queen of the Belgians, sent a messenger after her with offers 
of assistance, she was found in a lar ge room ron fire, and dressed 
in the same thin morning dress in which she had quitted the Tuileries. 
At the beginning of the summer of 1849 she crossed over to England, 
to rejoin the scattered members of her family at Claremont, which 
seat the King of the Belgians had kindly offered to his unhappy 
friends. After the death of Louis-Philippe there in August, 1850, 


never more saw 
Her life henceforth 


she retired for a short time to a little villa in the neighbourhood of 


Torquay in Devonshire, and from thence, after a journey through 
Italy and Germany, came to live at Thames Ditton, near Hampt 
Court. There anoth er death, that of her beloved sister, the young 
Duchess of Nemours, roused her from the tranquil life she led; 
and to seek once more health in change, she removed to Rich- 
mond, where a pretty-country house had been taken. But, as if a 
sinister fate were _ wing the poor Princess everywhere, even here 
she was not allowed to remain : 

“At the commencement of May (1856) the Duchess was forced to leave the 
villa which she had hired at ltichmond, and it being very difficult to find 
another for the rest of the summer, she had to take Camborn house, the only 
one free at the moment. Camborn house, like almost all the cottages of Rich- 
mond, is situated close to the river Thames; but as the ground on which it 
stands is sloping towards the water, and the trees of the garden stand so thick 
as to touch the windows of even the greent-Go r rooms, the place has a some- 
what melancholy aspect. On arriving there, the Di — SS, 8 -eing the lo: g dark 
alleys and the black iron railings, exclaimed OAV iy, this looks like the entrance 
of a tomb!” 


s~ 





Her words were prophetic. In less than a fortnig fter her 
mntrance into this new house, she there ended the poem of her life 
Requieseat in pace. 

We have little to add to this . urried sketch of one of the most tou h- 





ing biographical : bore hes we have lately read. ‘The author of the wor 
said to be an old friend of the D yuck ess of ‘Orlea ins, Madame d’ He ircourt, 
daughter of Count St. Hilaire; and owi o the fact that the latter 
is known to have sos intimately connec i with the Guizot-Thiers 
party, some have asserted that the book has been published to ‘‘make 
political capital.” It would be equally difficult to deny either or to 
prove this statement, but so much will be clear to every reader of the 
work that it is intrinsically interesting enough to justify tl 
editions through which it has gone in the course of a week, with 
seeking for any outward political aid. It is, however, 
that, whatever “the real objects of the editor may be, tl 
Duchess of Orleans will h: ave a great influence 
lasses of French society. Th e 
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in this book, stands out so pure and good and holy, 

irison betw een them and the present ii itants of Tuileries, 
canhat fail t : greatly disadvantageous to the latt Women, 
bove all, vill be eeply moved bv this quiet yet I artistical 
recital of the sufferings and devotion of a princely wife mothe 
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men govern public opinion in France—a 
t beyond nog highly probable that the impression which 
this book is now ma throughout the length and breadth of th 
Empire, will sooner its practical and political conse- 
juences. Smaller thin; s | often had greater effects 
mong our sanguine ) A sentence o new 
ost Charles X. his cr parations f bang Ve 
fatal to his successor. 
AMERICA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
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and, more especially, among the publishing hon 
weeks of the New Year, is now wearing off, and several literary un- 
lertakings of importance are either just published or on the point of 
issuing from the press. The most prominent and useft = “i abey ase is “ La 

Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay, , Commander 
Page, of the United States Navy, which will doubtless ay fe ar in England 
almost as soon as it does in America. [It is a curious example of the 
 p- with which these things are managed nowadays that Commander 

*age’s work has already been reviewed in “these columns. ] 

Another interesting work, to be published shortly by the Harper 
Brothers, is an account of the cruise of the frigate San Jacinto in the 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese seas. The frigate took part in the bom- 
vardment of the Bogue forts, and was one of the two which followed in 
the wake of Sir Michael Seymour to the Peiho. The narrative is from 
the pen of the surgeon, Dr. Wood. A work on “ Ancient M ineralogy , or 
an Inquiry into the Mineral Substances mentioned by the Ancients ; a 
new edition of “Copland’s Medicai Dictionary ;” a work on “ North 
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American Insects;” one on the “ Atrato (Darien) Ship-Canal;” and a 
number of reprints, are also in preparation by the same house. 

The United States are gradually becoming emancipated from the 
thraldom of “sensation literature,” and a market is found for works 
of fiction recommended by some depth of thought rather than by a 
harlequin fancy, and removed from the offensive vulgarity of tone 
and language which were so conspicuous in the cognate literary pro- 
ductions of a few years ago. Whether this fact, however, is the 
result of any actual improvement in public taste, or is merely the 
natural exhaustion consequent upon undue indulgence in stimulants, 
it is not easy to say. It is at least certain ‘that three, perhaps 


even two, years ago, no publisher in New York would have thought of 


publishing a work which has just issued from the press of Rudd and 
Carleton, and which appears to have a satisfactory sale. ‘ Ethel’s Love- 
Life,” by a Mrs. Sweat, of Portland (Maine), is a novel of a very serious 
cast. No blue or red fire, no flashing situations, no wonderful escapes 
or astonishing resuscitations. It is precisely what its title indicates—the 
love-life of “ Ethel” developed in a series of letters to “Ernest ;” but 
letters in which philosophy predominates over passion, and the lady 
analyses her mental operations in place of recording the throbbing: 
of her heart. It is such a book as Margaret Fuller might hav 


written to Ralph Waldo Emerson; but a curious production for an 





unknown New England woman, living in that bleak little town of Port- 
land, with its eternal smell of lumber and tar, and its painful exactitude of 
plan. One can fancy the authoress an intellectual, silent woman, 


dreaming the purport of Ethel’s letters over her knitting or her pie-baking 
and recording the reveries by lamplight after tea. A sort of speculative 
Ps ychology is the base of the book ; to which, indeed, the chief objection 
is, that the authoress has generalised her impressions of the confidential 
outpourings of a feminine mind, in place of undertaking the easier and 
more satisfactory task of depicting the probable train of thought into 
which, under similar circumstances, a New England maiden would be led. 
She has given us Love en gros, not en détuil. 

Uhden’s well-known work, “The New England Theocracy,” with a 
preface by mate has been tranel ated and published by Gould and 
Lincoln at Boston. The work is a comprehensive history of the con 
gregationalist rule in New England up to the revivals of 1740, and is 

ined by many links to the political history of the times. Uhden is 
already known as the biographer of Wilberforce. The celebrated Baptist 
preacher, the contemporary of Jonathan Edwards—Isaac Backus—has 
recently been made the subject of an extended memoir by Dr. Hovey, of 
Massachusetts, whose work is also of considerable historical interest. 
Among noticeable religious works I may also mention an excellent 
volume of sermons on “ Salvation by Christ,” by the well-known Professor 
Wayland, of Brown University. Professor Wayland is considered one of 
the most logical and lucid of modern preachers in the United States. 

_A very interesting and able paper has recently been communicated to 

1e Boston Courier by Professor Felton, of Harvard College, in which he 
defends the practice of giving instruction in modern Greek concomitantly 
with the ancient form of the language, and reflects somewhat severely 

upon the incapacity of " Mr. Gladstone, “the most learned Grecian of 
British statesmen,” for his in ability to pronounce a singl 
Greek of modern Hellas. The study of modern Greek was introd “s ed at 
Harv: abe College more than fifteen yearsago. Among the text-books used 
re the tragedy of “ Aspasia,” by the poet Rizos, printed in Boston, 1829 

lection of modern Greek poetry, edited by Felton, published in 1838; 
and selections from modern Gree k writers in prose and poetry, by the 
same editor, published in 1856. > his article Professor Felton relates 
the following anecdote: “A professor in the University of Otho once 
asked us to read a few ¥ as it is pr ronounced in England and 
America. We complied with his request. It struck him as a greater 

ke than any in Aristophanes—he roared with the asbestos gelos which 
Homer attributes to the Immortals; 

Olympian convulsions sufficiently to command his powers of speech, he 
asked, with a quizzical look, ‘ Do you call that Greek?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ 
was our answer; ° bi ut the Doctors of Oxford and Cambridge do.’” 
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Some ingenious disturber of the de ad pa st has recently unearthed an old 
English poem, in which another Mr. Li ongfellow’s most famous ex- 
pressions is revealed. In the ‘ »f Life” he has the celebrated lines: 

Ay 1 - + + 
es g 
dy King, ar st forgotten divine of the seventeenth century, 
TR following 
=) pt al rf » ae A i iOW1N? 
But } nnie ten 
Beats t ach, ct 
And s "er my hes be 
I shallat sit down by thee 

An int umeration of th e libraries in New York has just been 
I , from which I learn that twenty-two collections of books accessible 
to the public, exist here, comprising f eographical and statistical, law, his- 
torical, medical, biblical, theological, Roman Catholic, sectarian, and 
zeneral libraries. The Astor Library, free for consultation toevery comer, 
has 100,000 ee s: the Mercantile Library, a popular institution 50,000 





the Society Library, belonging to a private joint-stock association, 40,000 
the — torical, 30,0 0; the Law, 7,000. The librarian of the Astor Library 
will shortly visit Europe, I understand, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the purchase of books to stock the additiona] building which 
the 1 lit eralit ty of Wm. B. Astor, son of the founder of the institution, has 
erected. Mr. Astor Ahi is appropriate -d 100,000 0 dollars for this purpose. 





MILES STANDISH’S Pipe AND Pistow. According to the Albany Evening 
Journal, the veritable pipe of Captain Miles Standish, which he brought over 
with him in the May/fower, and used throughout his valiant life, was offered for 
sale on the 16th of December among the effects of the late Zachariah Standish. 
It is described as being a little iror affair, of about the size and shape of a 
common clay pipe, and though somewhat dilapidated by time, is still capable of 
being smoked. It was struck off for fifteen dollars. A pistol, which also 
belonged to the Puritan hero, was sold at the same time. It is of antique 
make, worn and rusty, and is past military service. It brought fifteen dollars. 
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THE DRAMA, ART, MUSIC, SCIENCE, &. 


THE DRAMA. 

GAIN a barren week, after a flood of novel- 
Z ties, throws us back on some outside event 
to append to our standing head of the drama. 
Nothing has occurred of real novelty at any of 
the theatres ; though the name of Kemble, still 
talismanic and magnetic ia the theatrical world, 
catches our eye in the bill of the Standard 
Theatre. If as we believe that this is a genuine 
name, and betokens that the blood of that aristo- 
cratic histrionic family still clings to its native 
soil, the stage, we shall certainly seek it, though 
the ancestral pride of the founders, Siddons and 
Jolin Kemble, might be shocked could they know 
their descendant had descended to Shoreditch. 
Yet if these magnates of the drama were so 
pained, other and elder shades in the Elysian 
fields might comfort them; and Allen and Bur- 
badge might slightly chide them for decrying a 
region which they had made classic by playing the 
chef deuvres of our drama in a still remoter age. 
Indeed, on looking closer into Mr. Douglass’s 
invitation we find the hereditary claim of Miss 
Agnes Kemble to notice is perfectly justified, she 
being the daughter of Mr. Henry Kemble, so long 
the hero of melodrama at the Victoria Theatre, 
when it deserved to bear the name of our then 
promising princess and now esteemed Queen. 

A Mr. MacKean Buchanan, announced as the 
American tragedian, at the same theatre, has, we 
fear, no such claim to the other great histrionic 
name he appends to his own patronymic. We 
shall, however, visit both, and report whether 








these remote theatres are, as in Garrick and 
other cases, to give rise to stars that shall take | 
permanent place in the western theatrical | 
hemisphere. 

In the absence of better and more important | 
dramatic intelligence, we may report a lecture | 
given at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institution 
by Mr. F. G. Tomlins, formerly secretary to the 
Shakespeare Society, a few evenings since, not 
on account of any particular brilliancy in the 
lecture itself, but because it treats of a point of 
some importance in Shakespeare’s character and 
biography. Mr. Tomlins has busied himself con- 
siderably about early dramatic matters; and, 
besides suggesting, and so far originating, the 
Shakespeare Society, of which he was secretary 
during its twelve years’ existence, has compiled a 
small chronology and history of the English 
drama. It seems he has been one of the few 
persons who have carefully read and digested a 
bulky volume some time since imported from 
America, entitled “The Philosophy of the Plays 
of Shakespeare unfolded by Delia Bacon.” As 
far as we understood Mr. Tomlins’s lecture, he 
by no means adopts the cardinal doctrine of Miss 
Bacon’s book, that Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays, any 
more than he believes in the assertion of the 
footman in the farce of “ High Life Below Stairs” 
that Ben Jonson did. He, however, declares, after 
a strict study of the 692 closely printed pages of 
the American volume, that it contains a luminous 
exposition of the leading plays. That it shows, 
without straining or any fantastic ingenuity, that 
the great dramas had an important and earnest 
purpose, as might be expected; and that un- 
doubtedly the great dramatist was by no means 
dead to the influences of his powerful works, 
nor unmindful of their social and political 
results. Mr. Tomlins, in the necessarily brief, 
and therefore inadequate, space of an hour and a | 
half’s lecture, could only point out the main | 
points of the view taken of the position, inten- 
tions, and influence of the great dramatic teacher 
by examples. He took as his text-book the work 
of a very elegant scholar (and, as it happened, 
journalist), the Rev. N. J. Halpin’s dissertation on 
Oberon’s vision in the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” originally communicated to the Shake- 
speare Society. The essay proves that not only 
the works of the great dramatist, but of his con- 
temporaries, were alive with personal and even 
political opinions. That underneath the flowers 
of rhetoric and poetry, the serpents, opinion, 
satire, scorn, flattery, and even rebellion, lay 
scarcely concealed. The illustration of the very 
marked passage which Oberon utters is a key to 








many others: 


0b. That very time I saw—but thou couldst not— 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all armed; a certain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal throned in the West, 

And loosed a love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 

But I might see voung Cupid's tiery shaft 

Quench'd in the chaste beams of the wat'ry moon, 
And the Imperial Votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation fancy free. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little Western flower, 

3efore milk-white, now purple with love's wound— 
And maidens call it Love in Idleness. 


Mr. Halpin, not content with the common- 





place interpretation of the first part of the 
allegory, follows it out, and clearly proves that | 
every part of it had a distinct personal meaning. | 
The little Western flower was Lettice, the wife of 
Walter Devereux, second Earl of Essex, and | 
daughter of Sir Francis Knolles ; and her career, | 
as minutely traced, shows us that the good old | 
times are not deserving the name, for it reveals a | 
sad story of adultery and murder, and is a parallel 
in crime to that of a former victim of the Earl of | 
Leicester, the events of which Sir Walter Scott | 
has so inaccurately but so powerfully narrated | 
in “Kenilworth.” Plunging deeper into the | 
details of the time. a stronger light shines | 
on the pages of Shakespeare, and the lecturer 
gave many cogent reasons for supposing that | 
Shakespeare was not the inane, humble player- 
man—a kind of inspired lout—many would make | 
him out, but as great in spirit as intellect. The | 
intimate associate and partner of the great 
moving spirits of the age, the confident of the 
active young England of that era—of the aspiring | 
young Essex, the spiritual Southampton, the | 





subtle and treacherous Francis Bacon, the politic | 
Antony Bacon, the daring and far-seeing Raleigh, 
&c.; that he was the organ of peculiar doctrines, 
and that those enlightened ideas found utterance 
and popularity in his plays; that the theatre 
stood in the place of the press, and the moving 
spirits of the age, instead of, as now, secking the 
aid and ministration of the newspaper and the 
periodical to indoctrinate their notions, sought 
the public stage as the only medium of popular 
appeal. Mr. Tomlins believes (and he seems to 
have some justification for his belief) that the 
advanced men of that age had a great and wide- 
spread union, or conspiracy, if the lawyers like to 
call it so, by which the government was to be 
vested in the mind of the age, the power of the 
Crown being limited, and the people to be elevated 
from their contemptible state of thraldom and 
ignorance. ‘Thus it is we find the sovereignty 
of the one exposed in Shakespeare’s plays, as 
witness “Lear,” “Coriolanus,” and “Julius 
Cesar,” av enlightened oligarchy being indirectly 
inculcated, whilst the populace are shown as 
puerile, weak, and helpless. Such is a general 
outline of the idea of the lecturer, and we are by 
no means inclined blindly to adopt it, but we 
must say itis an interesting subject and well 
worthy the perusal of profound historical scholars. 
That it places the greatest writer England ever 
produced in a manly and fitting position as re- 
gards his personal character, is no small recom- 
mendation; and we certainly can never believe 
that the greatest genius of his time was an impas- 
sive spectator of the mighty movements going on 
around him, and that he took no active share in 
the foundation of that noble freedom and that 
colossal constitution which has carried us, in the 
course of two hundred and fifty years, to the 
exalted position we hold amongst nations. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


M. SYLVESTRE'S LECTURE TO THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Art and Artists, and Industry ia England. A Lecture 
delivered at the Society of Arts. By THXorHILK 
Sitvestre. London: Bradbury and Evans. 

ial would be difficult, as it is fortunately unneces- 

sary, to criticise this effusion seriously. If the 
mission in England of Mons. Théophile Silvestre, 

“appointed by his Excellency the Minister of State 

and of the Household of H.M. the Emperor of the 

French to inspect the fine arts in Europe,” could be 

reasonably accepted as an expression of French feeling 

towards the English art, or if its results were likely 
in any way to affect the mutual interests, artistic or 





political, of the two countries, in such case the 


wisdom or absurdity, sincerity or blague, of this 
gentleman would be a _ subject of important 
anxiety. If France honestly and spontaneously 
meant artistic fraternisation with England, the fitness 
for his post of her chosen ambassador would give us 
the most lively concern. But as we believe M. Sil- 
vestre represents the artistic intelligence of France 
about as adequately as the memorable sartorial trio 
of Tooley-street represented the collective wisdom of 
England, we must be excused for treating M. Sil- 
vestre merely as Monsieur Silvestre the travelling 
agent and loyal worshipper of “‘ his Excellency the 
Minister of State and of the Household of H.M. 
the Emperor of the French,” and, in that concrete 
capacity, for laughing at him when he becomes 
ridiculous. Mr. Théophile Silvestre is the “ tra- 
velling agent” of the present French government, 
appointed “ to study the museums and other institu- 
tions of the fine arts in Europe;” a very pleasant 
kind of roving commission, with the amenities and 


| emoluments whereof the published experiences of Sir 


Charles Eastlake and Herr Otto Mundler, have, to a 
certain extent, familiarised us in thiscountry. But 
they order these things much better in France. The 
French are eminently mathematical people, and 
observe economy even in their excesses. There is no 
bill of costs so severely taxed as the carte a payer for 
a déjetiner i la fourchette or a petit souper, turnished 
toa thorough-bred Parisian bon vivant. 

We are not the only people who can afford to send 
Art Commissioners travelling in a princely fashion to 
“study the museums and other institutions of the 
fine arts in Europe.” In fact, we are the last people 
to afford such an indulgence; our plan being to 
furnish the agent with blank cheques to be filled up 
at the dictation of any foreign picture-“‘ chaunter ” 
who may have a few square yards of mouldy canvas 
or worm-decayed panel to dispose of. The French plan 
is far more economical; it isin fact self-remunerative. 


| It is the French principle, or the Napoleonic one 
| (which in the present day amounts to the same thing), 


to make every war pay its own expenses. ; 

M. Silvestre is a living illustration of this. He 
comes to England charged with a commission to 
cement the Anglo-French alliance with a hod-full of 
artistic “ plaster of Paris "—in plain words to enlist 
the sympathies of the growing artistic intelligence of 
this country on behalf of France, by a little cheap 
adulation. He is commissioned by his Imperial 
master, not to employ English artists, but to toady 
them; not to buy their pictures, but to request that 
they will send some of them to Paris. The English 
artists, that is some of them, write and say they are 
delighted. They applaud M. Silvestre when he de- 
liversa story of truisms and platitudes at the Society 
of Arts, in the form of a lecture (the epigraph of 
which, in its printed form, should be, ‘Queen Anne 
isdead”); they are delighted to learn that the busi- 
ness which will further detain M. Silvestre in this 
country, is the completion of a work (to which they will 
all doubtlessly subscribe, “ bringing their friends ”), to 
be entitled, “The History of English Artists, Dead 
and Living.” They will send the very best pictures 
they have at their disposal for exhibition in Paris, in 
April next—and somebody will be the gainer. Who? 
Well, a great many somebodies. Pre-eminently the 
Parisian public, whose moral system cannot fail to be 
invigorated by even a transient sniff of our insular 
art-breeze laden with the fresh odours of the Land- 
seer, Mulready, Leslie, Philip, Millais, and Holman 
Hunt elements—an excellent compound alterative 
after along and enfeebling course of the bloodless 
Ingrés, the colourless Scheffer, and the jaundiced 
Delacroix. The Government will be the next 
gainer. Napoleon the present will be enabled to say 
in the words of ‘Mon Oncle,” “On the banks of 
that river whose people I love so well, gather ye 
round me; look here, O my subjects! here is the 
nation whom you respect more that any people in the 
world. They are becoming now as great in the 
arts as they formerly were in arms and commerce. 
They are my allies in their new as in their old capa- 
city. Mind how you offend us.” M. Silvestre will also 
be the gainer, for he will be enabled to finish his new 
“ History of English Artists, &c.” and doubtless to 
dispose of it at a remunerative figure. But the 
English artists—their gain? Well, let us wait till 
the unsold pictures come back to England. The 
motive for all these apparently illiberal implications 
is an earnest conviction, founded on long experience, 
that no good feeling exists on the part of the French 
artistic community towards the English; but they 
dislike us as women or children hate their dominant 
superiors; that every new development of superi- 
ority on our part will only serve as a fresh excitement 
to their dislike. They have believed, and still believe, 
or strive to think themselves our superiors in the 
arts of grace and refinement. Take part for a whole. 
Their nationality prevents them even from conceding 
the greatness of Shakspere. 

All this is a very long preface to what must be a 
very short criticism on M. Théophile Sylvestre’s lec- 
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ture on “ Artists and Industry in England,” recently 
delivered before the Society of Arts in London, and of 
which the neatly printed translation lying on the 
table before us has prompted this article. But we 
wish to say as little as possible about M. Sylvestre, 
because we wish to laugh at him as little as possible, 
and we cannot consider a single one of his sentences 
without a tendency that way. He reminds us of the 
panegyrist, Fitzgerald, as parodied in the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,” who begins: 

Hail glorious edifice, stupendous work; 

God bless the Regent and the Duke of York. 
—who proceeds to bless everybody, concluding with: 

And, if in Parliament Old Nick should revel 

As England's premier, God bless the devil! 

Mr. Silvestre’s toadyism of English art and artists 
is so fulsome that it cannot possibly be sincere. 
This lecture is almost a bare recapitulation of facts 
written in the style of “the child’s history of 
England.” ‘There is amusement in reading the pro- 
duction when you consider the kind of audience 
before whom it was delivered. As a‘ handy book”’ 
ef British art-history, compiled for the amusement 


of a ‘ragged school,” it might be tolerated. But it | 


was delivered to, and applauded by, the Society of 
Arts!—a mere catalogue of English painters, intro- 
duced with an incompetent Frenchman’s inappro- 
priate moral platitudes. 

We did not mean to take up our space with any 
extract from M. Silvestre’s compilation and compo- 
sition; but, in case we might be suspected of unfair 
animus, it may be as well to give a brief specimen 
of his perceptive (?) and critical powers. This is 


what Mr. Silvestre has to say about Gainsborough’s | 


immortal portrait of Master Buttall, known as the 
“ Blue Boy:” 

Look at the *‘ Blue Boy,” who seems to advance towards 
you from the background of the canvas. His left arm is 


by his side; in his hand is a large black beaver, with white 
plumes; his breeches are fastened at the knee by a watered 
garter with a silver fringe; his silk stocking fits tightly on 


the well-formed leg; the aristocratic instep rises from a 


shoe ornamented with a rosette ; his sweet face is surrounded 
by a point-lace collar. No prince could exceed the “ Blue 


Boy" in nobleness and grace; and yet he is but a child of | 
the people idealised by the painter. Art ennobles everything | 
it touches. How one feels the movement and palpitation of | 


the body under this charming dress. The light falls on him 
obliquely. The right side of the chest is brought forward by 
the turn of the body; the right leg thrown back, the left 
advanced: the general outline loses itself in the back- 
ground with a softness and subtlety of which it would be 
difficult to tind as good an example in the entire works of 
Van Dyck. Gainsborough has introduced a landscape in the 
background of his * Blue Boy,” and although there is nothing 
either in sky or ground fully defined, the simple sketch 
makes a more forcible impression than would the most 
finished picture. The sun is sinking in the mists of evening. 
The boy stops, impressed with the fast-deepening gloom. 
The harmonious use of blue, though resorted to in opposition 
to the precepts of Reynolds, has nothing about it of coldness 
or oddity: Van Dyck, if I am not mistaken, has used it with 
happy effect in the allegorical figure of the Duchess of 
Southampton. The boy, completely dressed in blue satin, 
would have been, as it were, isolated in the picture, which is 
of rather a warm tone, if the artist had not brought him into 
keeping by the blue tints which he has used round the trees 
and in the sky. 


Now so far from the boy seeming to advance, he 


stands firm on the soles and heels of both feet, and | 
cannot consequently ‘*seem to advance,” unless by | 


the same undignified process that M. Silvestre too 
often arrives at conclusions by, namely, jumping. 
The real fact is, that the “ Blue Boy” has not one 
touch of dlue in it, save the distant hills dashed in at 
the corner; all the rest is a compound of hot and 
cold colour; it really is a Green Boy. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

T has been announced by the Royal Academy that 

the days for the reception of the pictures for the 

coming exhibition, are Monday and Tuesday, the 
4th and 5th of April. 

We understand that in consequence of the agitation 

which the determination to adopt Mr. Noel Paton’s 

design for the Wallace Monument gave rise to, and 


of the impression that its selection could only be con- | 


sidered as a gratuitous insult to England, the com- 
mittee under whose management the business is being 
conducted, have resolved upon discarding Mr. Paton’s 
design. No other design has yet been selected. 

On Friday, the 4th inst., a number of Glasgow gen- 
tlemen, friends of Mr. George A. Lawson, the sculp- 
tor, entertained him at supper at the Tontine Hotel 
in that city, previous to his departure for Rome. Mr. 
Lawson was the successful competitor, out of eighty 
rivals, for the Wellington monument about to be 
raised in Liverpool. 

The monument to Mungo Park was inaugurated on 


Wednesday week, at Selkirk, in the presence of a | 
large number of the inhabitants and persons from the | 


Surrounding neighbourhood. The inaugural address 
was delivered by Mr. Johnstone, of Alva. 

The Leeds Mercury says that a subscription is in 
Progress for the purpose of having the portrait of 
William Beckett, Esq.,; painted fur presentation to 
the Corporation of Leeds, with a v'ew to its being 
placed in the Town Hall as a testimonial of the 
deservedly high high respect in which he is held by 
his fellow-townsmen. The artist is to be Sir J. 


| the Right Hon. M. T. Baines, who, in forwarding a 


| donation of tive guineas, expresses his high approval | 


| of the project, and after alluding to the services ren- 


dered by Mr. Beckett to the town of Leeds, says that | 


| there is no person to whom Leeds men, of all parties 

and denominations, ought to be more ready to do 
honour, 

The annual meeting of the members of the Archi- 

| tects’ Benevolent Society was beld on Wednesday at 


the rooms of the Institute of British Architects, Gros- | 


| venor-street, Mr. 8S. Smirke, A.R.A., president, in the 
chair. The statement of receipts and disbursements 
showed that the total income of the society for the 
| past year was 3640. 4s. 7d., of which 172/. was deri-ed 
| from subscriptions, and the rest from donations, divi- 
dendsa, &c. The disbursements included 63/. paid to 
applicants, 75/. invested, and 36. expenses, leaving a 
balance of 180/. 13s. 8d. The report was received 


paragraph in the report giving some details of a par- 
ticular case, and stated that the application arose out 
of a delusion, the gentleman in question not being in 
| circumstances to call for any pecuniary relief. He 
had himself known a similar case, in which a gentle- 


deranged stomach, declared to his friends that sudden 


that he was not worth a shilling in the world. The 
paragraph referring to this was ordereed to be struck 
out of the repert. 

The committee for erecting a monument in St. 
Paul's to the memory of the late Bishop of London, 
| have issued a notice to sculptors, that by the end of 
| June they will receive designs for a recumovent figure, 
sketches not to exceed two feet in length; and the 
sum at the disposal of the committee is at present 


1,2002. When will the farce of asking architects and | 


sculptors to enter competitions end ? In this inscance, 


model sketches, or we should rather say finished 
models, for sketches are not understood, the labour so 
contributed would cost them nearly 4002 The late 
unfaithful competition for the Havelock memorial cost 
them quite that sum. Collectively in time and money 
| 5,0002. did not cover their expenses for the Wellington 
job. This system cannot and ought not to be con- 
tinued. Sculptors ought to protest against it, espe- 
| cially when some of our first-rate men have literally 


nothing to do, and the merit of a sketch sent into | 


| competition is no guarantee for its success. Without 
mentioning the name, we may say a foreigner has just 
had the effrontery to present to the committee of the 
Wedgwood meniorial, a statuette of Mr. Wedgwood 
|as a design for a statue. It should be stated the 
proposers of the memorial are not yet in a position 
to make any definite proposa!; and there is but one 
way to treat this cool attempt to forestall our country- 
men. It will be quite time enough to ask for foreign 
| aid when we are deficient of ability ourselves, which 
at present is assuredly not the case. 

Amongst the forthcoming sales of pictures 
possessing some amount of interest, both for 
a purchaser and beholder, is one advertised by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, to take place on 
Saturday, March 12, the property of six various 
persons. One picture (No. 171), the property of 
the late Lovedan Pryse, Esq., by N. Berghem, 
|is a fine example of his ad captandum man- 


| ner, though it certainly bears no evidence inter- 
nally of why it should be termed, according to the 
catalogue, “A grand Italian landscape.” There is 
also a curious evidence of utter bathos in a picture 
by Sir Peter Lely (No. 156), described as ‘* Portraits 
of a gentleman and lady, as Cymon and Iphigenia.” 
We must protest, however, against the exceeding 
loose way in which the nomenclature is entered in the 
catalogue; for example, No. 50 is thus described, 
* Carracci, a Virgin and Child ;” if either, which of 

the three—Ludivico, Aunibale, or Augustino? Again, 
| No. 161 is termed ** Wouvermans.” Which? Setting 
| this aside, however, we would draw attention to the 
| two pictures numbered 104 and 137, two remarkably 
| fine examples of pictorial skill. The first, called *‘ La 
| Carita,” is attributed to that rare master, Andrea del 
Sarto, designated by his contemporaries as “The 
* From the extreme scarcity of this great 


| Faultless.’ 


| painter’s works in this country, it is exceedingly | 


difficult to give a distinct judgment upon the 
| absolute identification of some works stated to be 
| executed by him; but from internal evidence this 
picture is at least fully worthy of his weil-won 
reputation. Arguing from this basis, we have no 
hesitation in stating our conviction that No. 117 
| (untinished) is a weak “ laying in” by some student, 
and not by Del Sarto at all. The second referred to 


| above (137) is a carefully elaborated specimen of the | 


over refinement of Carlo Dolce. It beams with gentle 
sentiment and subdued feeling, and is a very fine speci- 
men of this tendermaster. A curiousexample, or rather 
| two illustrations, of the want of due study of cause 
| and effect, are given in the two pictures (111 and 112) 

asserted to be by Luca Penni. ‘These are accom- 
| panied by two prints by that celebrated master of 
| the graver, G. Ghisi (Mantuano), and if anything 
| had been required to annihilate the claim of 
| genuineness of these two works, it may be had by 


and adopted. Mr. Billings called attentlsn to the | 


: : rage : | 
man with an income of 3,000/. a year had, owing to a | 


and irretrievable ruin had descended upon him, and | 


: “tr supposing all the sculptors that have been asked to | 
bent to hold up his elegant cloak; his right hangs loosely | 














scripts from them. The seekere after, and admirers 
of, what we term “the mosaic and carpet-pattern 
art,” will derive much pleasure from the contempla- 
tion of No. 106, by Boccacini Boccacio, of whom 
Lanzi wrote “that he was the best modern amongst 
the ancients, and the best ancient among the moderns.” 
| We have no doubt of the genuineness of this picture. 
| The works of this early master are exceedingly rare, 
and the catalogue states a belief that the above ex- 
ainple is the only work of the master in this country. 
| No. 105, “ Il Viazzio di Rachele” (S. Rosa), is un- 
worthy the name and fame of the versustile wild 
| and picturesque Neapolitan. No. 116 is inserted in 
| the catalogue as “ Constable R.A. The canal boat, 
a beautiful work.” Well! chacun & son gout, but 
we should like to ask Mr. Watts who painted it? In 
all there are 172 lots to be disposed of; many very 
| fair, many indifferent, but the largest number come 
under that worst class known and venerated in 
| Wardour-street under the generic term of “highly 
| speculative.” . 
On Wednesday, the 9th of March, an interesting 
collection of drawings were submitted for sale by 
| Messrs. Foster, Pall-mall. The number of lots 
was 166. The result in the way of prices, which 
we give underneath, prove that however many 
| admirers there might have been present, no large 
| quantity of enthusiasm was indicated; in fact, in 
| commercial parlance, a certain amount of “ tightness” 
; in the monetary market prevailed. The sale com- 
| menced by the putting up of some eighty-six draw- 
| ings by the Sketching Society, and we conceive it 
| had been better for the name and fame of each 
member if these results of “industrious idleness ’’ 
|} had never been submitted to the public. Art is too 
| Serious a matter to be treated as a joke or to serve as 
anidle amusement. It is all very well for men who 
| have no reputation to serve or name to keep up, but 
if a man “ take his ease at hisinn,” it isnot necessary 
| that every word that he utters in an hour of leisure 
| should be ushered forth as the profound sentiments of 
his heart, or his doings as the wise fulfilment 
| 


of deliberative thinking. We heard Herbert, the 

Royal Acalemician, utter a wise piece of phi- 
| losophy to one of his pupils: ‘ Never,” said he, 
| ‘paint an unworthy picture; whatever you do, do 
} with all your heart and soul; and for this reason, as 
long as your work exists, it is a standing evidence of 
| your worth, worthlessness, industry, idleness, care, 
| or carelessness.” We can only express a desire, as 
| far as we are concerned, for the standing of each good 

name included in the ‘Sketching Society,” that every 
} one of the so-called sketches had been put in the fire. 
After these effete productions had proved their worth by 
being bought for shillings, fourteen lots, consisting of 
landscapes and other drawings from nature, book 
illustrations, &c. &c., making in all 151 drawings, by 
the Royal Academician, Thomas Uwins, were sold. 
| These produced forty guineas. The more we see of 
| the works of this gentleman the larger becomes our 
| wonder and inquiry to know why he was elected into 
| the Royal Academy. He was a man of kind, genial, 

virtuous nature; but the mediocrity of his artistic capa- 
| bility ought at least to have suved him from the blue 
| ribbon of his profession. Mr. Wm. Hunt illumined 
| the walls with seven of his almost unequalled drawings, 
| respectively numbered in the catalogue 90, 94, 105, 
} 111, 115, 120, 140. These seven lots produced 
204/. 13s. Mr. Uwins died with the honour of R.A. 
attached to his name; Mr. Hunt lives admired by all 
without these initials. Surely there must be ‘ some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark.” Attached to 
Nos. 83, 126, 130, 148, 154, 158, 159, 164, 165, was 
the wide-world-famed name of J. M. W. ‘Turner, and 
| with the exception of the first, “An Old Welsh 
Mill,” all well-known and authentic drawings. 
No. 83 was by Cotman. These drawings were ad- 
mirable elucidations of the artist’s manner and pro- 
gression from his first Girtinish period down to his 
climax; for never did he make a finer drawing than 
164, “ Bow and Arrow Castle, Isle of Portland.” 
‘These eight drawings produced 190/. 2s. One of the 
sweetest gems in the collection was 102, “ A Bunch of 
Purple Grapes and a Pomegranate,” by a lady, Amy 
Steedman. This name is entirely new to us, but we 
| have no hesitation in saying that the drawing was 

worthy of Wm. Hunt. What higher praise can we 
| give her? It brought 15/. 10s. Three drawings by 
Poole, A.R.A., Nos. 98, 117, 150, produced only 
18/. 4s Gd. Wilkie’s pen-and-ink sketch of the 
“Reception of George [V.” was bought by Mr. 
Thackeray for five guineas. One fact was curious to 
behold: immediately after two gems by Turner 
fetching thirteen guineas each, consecutively came 
| two drawings by T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A., one produci, 
33/., the other 422. ‘* What judgment could stoc~ 
from this to this.” 

We beg to call attention to the following memorial, 
| presented by the members of the Society of Painters 
| in Water Colours to the Lords of the Treasury. As 
| fas as we can gather, it is intended for a protest 
| against any scheme for amalgamating the society 
| with the Royal Academy, and as a plea for a separate 
| existence. In 1804 the founders of the Water Colour 
| Society separated themselves from the exhibitors at 

the Academy, justly deeming that their branch of the 











reference to the prints, for in noone quality are the | art was sufficiently important to demand an inde- 
pictures equal to them. ‘T'wo facts are obvious. The | pendent organisation; and this has been followed out 


Watson Gordon, R.A. Amongst the s1bscribers is pictures are not by Penni, nor are the prints tran- | so successfully and so honourably that admission into 
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this society gives a sort of diploma or status in art 
not inferior to the initials of the Academy. Sincerely | 
do we trust that this temperate and logical statement 
of their position will gain for the gentlemen who have 
signed it all that they wish for: 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS 

WHITEHALL. 

The humble memorial of the undersigné 

posing the Society of Painters in i 

mall East, S.W.) 

SHOWETH : That annual exhibitions of works of art are 
essential to the existence of any national school of painting; 
that to artists they are of the first importance, inciting them 
by honourable emulation ; while to lovers of painting and 
the general public they are schools of art, and on these 
grounds the Society of Painters in Water Colours bases its 
claim to the attention of the Government. 

2, In 1804 the founders of this society came to the follow- 
ing resolution: “ The utility of an exhibition in forwarding 
the fine arts arises not only from the advantage of public 
criticism, but also from the opportunity it gives to the artist 


OF THE TREASURY, 


19 Membe ers com~ 
Pall 








Colours (0, 


of comparing his own works with those of his contemporaries | 


in the same walk. To embrace both these points in their 
fullest extent is the object of the present exhibition, which, 
consisting of water colour pictures only, must from that cir- 
cumstance give to them a better arrangement, and a fairer 
ground of appreciation, than when mixed with pictures in 
oil. 

3. The principle involved in this resolution has guided 
the society to the present day; by it the art of painting 
in water colours has taken deep root in the country, has 
attained to its present eminence in the great exhibitions of 
Europe, and attracted marked attention from its distinctive 
national character. The Government of Fr 
to the society for the scheme of its constiti 
iwarded to some of its members the highest 
example which has been followed by the 
Holland and Belgium. 








tion, and has 





academies of 











This society was formed in consequence of the inability 
of the Royal Academy to foster water coleur art in its 
infancy; and, although the Royal Academy has numbe red 
wmongst its members many of great eminence who have 
occasionally practised water colour painting, yet those wh 
paint only in water colours are excluded fi om at 1y partici- 





pation in the honours of that institution. 

5. The Society of Painters in Water Colours is, therefore, 
auton by the public as sup yplementary in its character to 
the Royal Academy, and the highest nable 
by those who follow this art is the membership of the 
society. 

6. Your memorialists are of opinion the suc 
progress of water colour art is mainly, if not sole) 
butable to its being pursued as a distinct se l 
works being exhibited apart from all othe 
this independence they are most ai 


distinction att 


that essful 


ttri 


att 








; and 





water 


. The growing importance of the art of colou 
g£ i 

painting forces upon the attention of this society the neces- 

sity of its extension, but this object they have hitherto 





to be unattainable from the limited space at theirc 
now, however, that the Government is about to app! 
priate a site at Burlington-gardens to the wants of the Royal 
Academy and of learned and scientifi t 
appeal to be allowed to participate in the grant, and to 
a gallery at their own cost. 
8. The Government having ackn 

convenience to the public of ec 
science, your memorialists, believing that wherever the Royal 





ic bodies, they earnes 









Academy is established it becomes the genius loci—t] ntre 
f all art attraction—would “4 umbly press their claims to 
participate in these advantages 
9. Educati on in the Royal pen lemy is confined to the pro- 











fessional student. Painters in wate rs § the chief | 
instructors of the public. 
10. The grant now sought, ifaccorded, won!d, in the opinion 
of your memorialists, be a nation f the value 
ind usefulness of the art of painting in water col and 


pendence which is 
nent. 
request that they 


secure to it the continuance of th 
necessary to its fature welfare and advance 

11, Yourmemorialists, therefore, humb 
may have assigned to them, onthe Bu on House estate, 
a site fit for the erection of a gallery for public exhibitions, 
which, from the nature and comparatively small size of 
paintings in water colours, nee s but a very moderate 
this society bearing the cost of such erection, , if the 
Government should think fit, paying also in ground-rent or 
otherwise for the space so occupied.—(Signed) FReperick 
TAYLER, President ; and twenty-four members. 




















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





TARIOUS circumstances have transpired within 


the last quarter of a century to improve the | 


naturally fine character of the Englis} 1; but nothing 
has contributed so effectually to soften without ren- 
dering effeminate the national manners asthe increased 


and increasing cultivation of the science of music. 
Every attempt to bring the people into closer 


acquaintance with the treasures of art bequeathed to 
us by the great masters, ought therefore to meet with 
a corresponding support. A few 





years ago, the 


sonata for one or two performers, the trio, tlie quartet, | 


ty number of 
seem to ] 


and even the quintet, claimed but a scan 
proselytes. Chamber music did not address 
itself to “the listening crowd.” How different is the 
case now. Every Monday evening St. J 
exhibits a large, intelligent, and silent 
although the staple article of instru 
ment consists in musie of the 
specified. On Monday last the ovation was to the 
immortal Beethoven. The programme being counted 
was found to contain thirteen pieces. Foremost in the 
list figured the quintet in C major for two violins, 
two tenors, and violoncello, with M. Wieniawski, 
Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, Herr Schreurs, and Sig. 
Piatti for its executants. A sonata in G major 
re 
M. Charles Hallé and M. Wieniawski, 
with a heartiness that plainly manifested how great a 
treat was expected. ‘Nor were 


auditory ; 


» has applied | 


honours; an | 


space, | 


| and objections made, in order to profit 


| can jus 


| at times agair 


| ham, 


ames’s Hall | 


ction and amuse- | 
character above | 


| their camp against Bethulia, and make war 


30) for pianoforte and violin, assigned to | 
was hailed | 
| Almig 
the audience dis- | 





appointed. This composition, one of the most ca- 
pricious of its wild and eccentric author, was played 
without fault or flaw, and was received with unmingled 
applause. ‘The last movement—the allegro di ballo— 


almost a comic inspiration, met with especial appro- | 
minor 


bation, and deservedly so. 
(Op. 18) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, came 
as near the boundary line of perfection as ever mortals 
approached. Among the most noticeable vocalisms 


s 


A quartet in C 


was an air allotted to Mlle. Behrens, ‘‘In questa 
tomba,” which is indeed a voice from the tomb, and 


was sung with the deepest feeling and purest simplicity. 
In a quartet canone, from ‘ Fidelio,” the aforesaid 
lady joined Mme. Enderssohn, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Mr. J. G. Patey, also ina four- part song, ‘ Ye tune- 
ful brethren,” from the ‘* Praise of Music.” 
concerted pieces formed an agreeable change. Viewed 
in its entirety, the music selected for the Beethoven 
night, and the manner in which it was ace ws by 


no means detracted from the fame that these classical | 
flame burneth ; yea, and nothing shall escape.” T ben 


réunions had prev iously acquired. 
A weekly résumé of the musical doings in this 
mighty metropolis, without a word for Drary Lane, 


would appear to many, a culpable neglect. The 
freshest card issued from this lyric temple bears the 


inscription of ** William and Susan,” 
to be original ballad-opera.” 

sooth! Some of the music is pretty, 

to impress a constant listener with the idea of freshi- 
ness. There are occasional displays of really excel- 
lent and musician-like scoring, and bits of ‘old 
familiar strains,” or close relaiions to them, which 
burst from the fetters of their musical companions; 


Original, for- 


stan 





but there is little that loiters in the ear or haunts the | 
song in the opera is given to | 


imagination. The best 
Bella Frimrose (Miss Huddart); but the singer, in 
en uring to ‘‘show off,” strains the melody so 
far beyond its capacities as to damage it; 


leavg 
s0avo 





ted in the cervical vertebra. Susan, Miss 
iuucett ance in London 
is traceable to “ The part of the second title 

ven to Mr. - illy’s ballad ope ra—is inal aking every 
effort blish a reputat nately her 
intonation is aus as ie musical public 
require at the hands of an aspirant for fame and 
position. Mr. Henry Haigh is evidently quite at 
home and at ease as W7 Numerically peaking, 


nisation ex 
Catherine 








a——whose first appea 
Downs,” 








to est 








not so 












the band under Mr. Tully strong, often much too 
strong for many an effor at was made by the 
vocalists to gain ahearing. Thes venery b y Mr. Bever- 


‘William and 
have been suffi- 


r( ! ses.’ 
S vod honses, 


ley is entitled to the amplest eulogy. 

,” with other entertainments 
iently attractive to bring * 
At Covent Garden the eternal * Rose of Castille” 
Satanella” have been the objects presented 
during the week, relieved once by the * Crown 
Diamonds.” Mr. Gye has issued a statement of the 
attractions offered to the pubiic soon as the Italian 
commences, which will be early in the 
uing month. 

‘ Judith,” a recent and rare emanation from a 
native composer, was introduced to a metropolitan 
auditory for the first time, on Tuesday evening, at 
St. Martin’s Hall. Memory will perhaps revert to 
the circumstance of its being 











season 





first beard at the Bir- 
mingham Festival in the autumn of last year. It 
was brought out there nnder the direction of the com- 
poser himself, Mr. Henry Leslie. At that time 
various were the opinions with reference to the in- 
trinsic merits of the work, as one of art. Doubtlessly 
the composer stored up and examined the hints given, 
by them. 





* Judith” 


its author was seen straining so much for 
originality, that he became obscure. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that no single hearing 
a listener in determining off-hand the 
inerits of a long-premeditated and scholarly 
composition. Many concurring causes may operate 
ist a work which would be seen with dif- 
ferent eyes if presented under fairer aspects. “ Judith” 
was performed on the last day of the feast at Birming- 
after the musical caskets had been ransacked for 
their richest jewellery. ‘Elijah,’ with its loft 
and sublimity, and ‘ Messiah,” with its massiveness 
and simplicity, had been previously exercising a soul- 
engrossing sway, sufficient, in fact, to dwarf every- 
thing that came within the circles of approximation. 
The “Judith,” introduced 

Tuesday is a very different thing from that at Bir- 
mingham on the occasion referred to. 
improvement in it asan entire composition. “ Judith” 
is not an oratorio, but a Biblical cantata, founded on 
a well-known story in the books termed apochrypha!. 
The spirit of the story is condensed by a “ narrator” 
at the outset, who declares that, “In 
year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
commanded all his army that they 





iness 





+} 


Holofernes 


r against 
the children of Israel. And the children of Israel. 
when they saw the multitude of them, were greatly 
troubled.” The argument is divided into three parts 
the first refers to the affright of the people and the 
assurance on the part of Judith that by the aid of the 
thty she would deliver them. In the next divi- 
sion the Assyrian chief, 


Holofernes, is introduced, reo 


| Viardot Garcia and Castellan, 
| Mr. 


| for Castellan. 
| the tenor songs were handed over to Mr. Montem 


These | 


. , | 
and is declared 


| 
but not likely 


added to | 
this, an extremely singular habit is assumed of inclin- | 
| ing the head to the shoulder, as if some serious disorga- 


| tation of the Assyrian chief. 


| delssohn’s wel 


That | 
contained many good things practical men | 
| as well as theorists were willing to admit; but in many 
| instances 





at St. Martin’s Hall on |} 


There isa material 


the twelfth | 


should remove 


on Israel’s overthrow ; the appearance of Judith and 
her attendant Amital in the enemy’s camp, and the 
delusions practised to mature a plan for the destruc- 
tion of the invaders. Part III. depicts Night and 
Daybreak, in which revelry and riot are followed by 

a sleep so general and profound that it presents an 


H opportunity to Judith for destroying the oppresso 


Holofernes is decapitated, and the city is free. At 
sirmingham, the principal vocalists were Mesdames 
Mr. Montem Smith, 
Sims Reeves, and Sig. Belletti. On Tuesday, 
Mme. Rudersdorf su! stituted the character of Anital 
Mr. Reeves was absent, and some of 


Smith. Excepting in — instances the narrations 
were dispensed with. A short instrumental prelude 


| of a slow move sment leads into a wailing chorus b y 


the besieged, indicative of their own dismal condition 
and the fury of the enemy that beleaguered their ci ly 
walls, “A tire devoureth before them, and behind a 





follows a prayer of intense supplication, “0 Lor 
hearken and do,” quickly succeeded by another chorus 
short, but powerfully descriptive of the frenzy a1 id 
agitation that overwhelmed the besieged. “It 
better to be made a spoil than die for thirst ; call dite n 
unto you and deliver the city.” Judith (Mme. Viardot 
Garcia) allays the tumult, and pleads for herself and 
the people—"' O Lord God of my father Simeon,” i 
a strain of melting devotion. Two short choruses, 

“God be merciful unto us,” and “The Lord will 
bless us with peace,” bring the first part to a close. 
The camp of the Assyrians is next presented with 
Holofernes (Sig. Belletti) thirsting for the destrac- 
tion of the people dwelling in the mountains. A 
quartet succeeds, in which the Israelites sing a 
canticle of trust in the Almighty. On the part 
of the invaders all is riot and revelry, * Drink now 
aud be merry” and “The mighty man shoute h 
by reason of wine,” a chorus with which the second 
portion is completed. The third opens with a graceful 
and hi ghliy descriptive movement, ** Light and Day- 
break,” for the string band; the wind follows on, and, 
by a very clever contrivance, we are brought back 
again to the original theme. A muttered chorus of 
the revellers, A little more sleep.” in alternating 
modes, breaks out occasionally beyond a canticle 
which Judith and Amiful sing previous to the decapi- 
After this, the music as- 
sumes a more triumphant character, for the overthrow 
of the enemy gives birth to an aseription of praise 
* For the Lord is a great God and a great King above 
all gods,” with which the cantata ends. Wha 
may be the defects of this work, it has many beau- 

There is in it ‘the little more or less that 
makes or mars.” Mr. Leslie had evidently an ambi- 
tious aim both in the design and method of carrying 
out his plan; and if not eminently successful us a 
work of magnitude, it exhibits a laudable desire to 
strike out a little from the beaten path, although 
it may yet be found advisable to retrace a few 
steps. It is the result of large thought, and is fuil 
of learned musicianship: would that it were as rich 
in melodies. The audience, which was a fashonable 
one, applauded several pieces. The principals and 
band throughout were painstaking, and the chorus 
alous; so that nothing was left undone to insure 
success. At the close of the performance, Mr. Leslie 
was complimented in the most enthusiastic manner. 
In addition to the cantata, Miss Arabella Goddard 
performed Weber's * ‘Concertstiick ;” the band Men- 
-known overture, “* Ruy Blas ;” and the 
vocalists a madrigal of Palestrina’s, ® April, sweet 
month,” and a chorus from a litany in B fiat, “* Pignus 
future, by Mozart. The concert was got up in aid 
of the funds of the Northern Hospital. 

Ash Wednesday was fixed on at St. James’s Hall 
for a second Mozartian entertainment. The pro- 
gramme wasarichone. In the first part the grand 
quintet in G minor figured very conspicuously. This 
quintet is generally admitted by connoisseurs to be 
the finest composition of its class that Mozart ever 
produced. We learn from his biographer that, like 











tever 


+) 2 
ules. 











| many other effusions of the same fertile imagination, 


it was composed in haste, probably to provide for 
some very pressing necessity. Be this as it may, the 
first movement Allegro is an example of the mar- 
vellous power he possessed of making music speak the 
language of passion ; the last Allegro, a pro: f that, 
while most heedless, he could not be otherwise than 
graceful. In the second part of the concert a grand 
quintet in C major was introduced, alike remarkab! 
for richness of invention and masterly treatment of 
subject. The executants were M. Sainton, Herr 
Ries, Mr. Doyle, Herr Schreurs, and Sig. Piatti. A temo 
con variazione in A major, for pianoforte, brought the 
artistic powers of Miss Arabella Goddard into play. 
This is one of the fugitive pieces of which Mozart 

produced so many exquisite specimens. A sonata in 
D major for pianoforte and violin, not as yet very 
familiar to the musical public, was a brilliant display 
of thetriumph over difficulties. Both Miss Goddard 
and M. Sainton were loudiy complimented at the 
close of each movement, and truth to speak, they de- 
served the general whispers of commendation as 
much as the more boisterous indications of delight. 
Mile. Bebrens is fast growing into popularity. 
“L'Addio ” (The Farewell) was encored, and Miss 

Stabbach, though late in the evening, received a 
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similar mark of ferent in the song, ** Since »yeud and 
beauty both are thine.” Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. 
Tennant, and Mr. Thomas contributed a to the 
vocalisms of the evening. A more decided feature of 
the progress of music in London cannot be traced 
than in the attendance on these classical chamber 
concerts. On the 2ist inst., the Beethoven selection, 
which gave so much satisfaction on Monday last, is 
announced for re —— 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


\ R. HARRISON has announced his first benefit, 
4 at the Royal English Opera, to take place on 
the 14th instant, when ‘“ Mz arth: . 
with a new ballet. The theatre will close fi 
season on the following Saturday. 

We understand that a claim is to be made on be- 
half of the representatives of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
upon Mr. E. T. Smith, with regard to the operetta of 
‘ Black-eyed Susan,” now being performed at Drury- 
lane Theatre. fhe defence, we are told, is that the 

naterial for the libretto has been taken, not from tl 
melodrama, but from ‘ Dibdin’s ballad ;” to which 
there are only two objections, viz., that the ballad 





will be per Formed, 
r the 





is not Dibdin’s, and that it contains uo story. 
' 


a paragraph which has been 

“going the rounds,” a correspondent signing himself 

‘A Sherbornian” says: ‘“ Mr. W. ¢ 2ady (to 
his honour be it recorded) is the founder of a school 
at Sherborne, which is open to any poor boy 
chooses to attend. Mr. Macready is frequently 
present at the school imparting knowledge, 
think it a gladdening sight to see one of our great 
men devoting # portion of his time and money to the 
education of those not possessed with the means of 
paying for it.” 

Madame Celeste is now performing at Liverpool, 
where she commenced an engagement at the 
Amphitheatre on Monday evening 

We are sorry to hear that Miss Swanborough, the 
clever and attractive manageress of thenow prosperous 
Strand Theatre, has been sutfering from the effects of 
an accident. 
of that theatre in hoping that her 
of long duration. 

Preparations are being made for t 
“ Henry V.” on a magnificent scale at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Twice within the last few years has this 
piece been played at Sadler’s Wells, and each time 
with great success. Sbhaksperians, especially those 
who admire Mr. Phelps, st 
the efforts of these two great actors. 

The third anniversary dinner of the Dramatic, 
Musical, and Equestrian Sick Fund Association, was 
held on Wednesday night at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. 
Robert Keeley in the chair. The chairman ob- 
served that the society had in the past year relieved 
634 cases of distress, and had extended its benefits 
not only to members, but to those whe, although 
non-members, were still connected with the above 
profession. He alluded to the recent attacks of the 


In correction of 
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absen 





| is offered for their 
| sight-seeing Londoners are so thoroughly blasé 


a metropolis whose inhabitants are never so suscep- | 


tible to interest as when anything startling or outré 
approbation. The fact is that 
that 
require such excitements as these, 


they absolute ly 


| and it matters little, from the artistic point of view, 


whether the “startler” be a rope-dancer, a Chinese 
juggler, a trapeze aeronaut, a ** Bounding Brick of 
Babylon,” or Loia Montez. It remains, however, to 
be seen whether the ladies will favour the lecturess 
with their presence. In Dublin they would not, and 
upon one occasion, in that city, Mme. Lola expe- 
rienced the mortification (possibly, however, some- 
what assuaged by the condition of the money-taker’s 
till) of having to address an audience com posed of 
fifteen hundred males and eig/it females. This was, 
in our opinion, highly creditable to the taste and 
decorum of the Dublin ladies, and offers not unin- 
structive contrast to the conduct of the Edinburgh 
ladies, who divided the seats at the lectures pretty 


| equally with the men. 


' 


| Drury Lane or Covent Gar 
who | 


and I | 


Let us echo the wishes of the {requenters | 
ce will not be | 


he performance of | 


will be curious to contrast | 


Rev. F. Close; and, after stating that the profession | 


was more sinned against than sinning, exhorted the } 


assembly to show that, if they were sinners, still they 
were not without that quality which covers a multi- 
tude of sins. In conclusion, he drank success to the 
society, and hoped that it might f flourish for ever. The 
toast of ‘‘ Prosperity to Dramatic Literature” was most 
eloquently acknowledged by Mr. Tom Taylor. The 


secretary announced during the evening that the col- | 


lection amounted to upwards of 1607. 

Mr. Gye’s programme for the rey season con- 
tains the following names: Mme. Grisi, Mile, Didiée, 
Mile. Marai, Mme. Tagliatico, Mme Leva, and Mme. 
Bosio; also Mile. Lotti de la S santa (from t he Imperial 
Opera at St. Petersburg), and Mlle. Delphine de 
Calderon (from the Fenice Theatre at Venice), who 
will make their first appearancesin England. Signor 
Mario, Signor Luchesi, Signor Rossi, Signor Neri 
Baraldi, Signor Gardoni, and Signor 
Signor Ronconi, Signor Tagliafico, Signo Polonini, 
Monsieur Zelger, Sig snor Graziani, and Signor Debas- 
sini (from the Imperial Opera at St. P etersburg, his 
first appearance at the R ryal Italian Opera). The 
full orchestra and chorus of the Royal italian Opera. 
Director of the music, composer, and conductor, Mr. 


Costa. Chorus master, Mr. Smythson ; poet, Signor 
Maggioni; leader of the military band, Mr. Godfrey. 
Stage manager, Mr. A. Harris. The scenery by Mr. 


William Beverley, Mr. Grieve, and Mr. Telbin. The 
engagements for the divertissements are—Mile. Dele- 
chaux, Mile. Esper, Mile. Antoinette, and Mile. Zing 
Richard; Mons. Desplaces. The operas will include 
‘Don Giovanni,” with the cast of last season: 
““Martha;”’ Verdi's ‘“ Rigoletto;” ‘‘La Gazza 
Ladra;” Mercadante’s opera, ‘“ 1] Giuramento, 
lately performed in Paris. Hope is also expressed of 
being able to produce Meyerbeer’s new opera. The new 
floral hall now erecting on the ground adj 








The twentieth anuual meeting of the Members of 
the General Theatrical Fund was held in the saloon 
of the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday; Mr. J. B. 
Buckstone in the chair. Mr. Cullenford, the secre- 
tary, after stating that the object was to provide per- 
manent pensions to such actresses, chorus 
singers, dancers, pantomimists, and prompters as are 
excluded from participation in the benefits of the 
en Funds—-in fact, the 
dramatic profession in general—proceeded to say that 
y income of the : society for the past year had beer 

3212. 14s. 5d., including me mbers subscriptions and 
the protit of the anniv ry dinner and the ex 
penditure was 8954/. ; leaving a balance 0 
466/. 9s. 54d. Of thee xpenditure, 7471. 15s. 44d. was 
the sum applicable to the annuities of the society, but 
not more than 482/. 10s. was required, leaving a fur- 
ther sum of 265/. 5s. 44¢. to the credit of the insti- 
tution. At the commen ceme nt of the year that fund 
amounted to 10,1232. 16s. 6d., and will now stand at 
10,8557. 11s.2d. There was during the year no case 
of death among the members of the society. This 
report having been a lopted, the chairman stated that 

Mr. Charles Mathews was to preside at the dinner, 
and, as allusion would be made to the Dramatic Col- 


actors, 
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lege, he wished to know if he might state that the 
ge, § 
rheatrical Fund would imitate the Drury-lane, 








1 Funds, and build o1 
They would have ee 


Covent-garden, and Equest: 
house in the proposed college. 
first presentation, and it was their omnes now that 
they were shut out of Dulwie h College, to help for- 
ward the Dramatic College, in which o hoped to see 
an endowed school for the ¢ hildre n of actors. The 
meeting assured Mr. Buckstone that he might make 
the statement he bad ment _? 

Emile Augier’s new piece, 1 Be: 
met with but a moderate success ry he Gymnase. It 
was scarcely worthy of the author of “ Ligue et 





wu Mariage,” 








Gabrielle.” One passage excited much applause. 
One of the personages says: “ At least un ler the 


Emperor Napoleon we know wh ) we are fighting for,” 
which elicited the response, ‘* And for what?” <A 
pause ensued, followed by loud ay pplause. 

Our Paris ec respondent says that at the Opera 
the ‘* Herculaneum” of Feélicien David was received 
on its first representation with marked favour. 
The subject of the is the struggle of 
Christianity with the expiring Pagan ple, 
and the triumph of a new over the old. 
Helios, the prince of a nation vanquished by the 
Romans, has vege ager Christianity with great fer- 


oper 









society 






vour, and is on the point of marrving Lilia, a young 
damsel who has chen abjured her Pagan faith. The 
| two are surprised in a retreat where they have met 


Tamberli k; | 
| have engaged themselves to combat, 


’ | the words that the persons in Bo ng 


oining the | 


theatre will be made available in facilitating the | 


arrival and departure of the audience. Additional 
entrances will communicate with Hart-street. 

The celebrated Lola Montez announces her lectures 
for delivery in London. After the success which she 
has met with in her tour through the country— a | 
success mainly arising, we should imagine, from | 


to worship the true God, and are dragged away by 
an infuriated populace to the palace wherein is beng 


| 


| accommodate 1,900 persons. 


more than the revenue drawn annually by several of 
the petty states of Europe. The administration of 
the Opera bails, directed by MM. Strauss and Phi- 
lippe employ a fixed company of 980 persons; that is 
to say, 150 musicians, 46 comptrollers and agents, 
4 office-keepers, 400 door-keepers or check-takers, 
80 machinists, 12 upholsterers, 6 florists, 8 a »be- 
keepers, 172 attachés 5° keeping order, 34 counter- 
women and waiters, 4 dealers in opera-glasses a1 
fans, 24 lamplighters and glaziers. The “ Albu 
Illustré des Théatres,” which contains an exact p rs 
of all the theatres in Paris, with the numbers they 
will seat comfortably, states, that the Opera will 
At a ball it will b 
8,000 promenaders and dancers; but the mean num- 
ber of persons present at a ball is about 5,000—that 
is, 2,400 women and 2,600 men. There is gene rally 
about 1,500 orders issued to artists and members of 
the press for each ball. As to the expenses of these 
balls: Every lady admitted is supposed to be masked ; 
2,400 masks at 3 francs each, cost 7,200 franes. Then 
2,400 costumes at 10 francs each, with sundries, pro- 











duce 24,000 franes. Again, 2,400 _ of pumps 
or boots, 10 francs, cost also 24,000 francs. 
Further, 2 are gloves to be reckoned, and head- 
dresses, ‘bou juets, fans, and other little matters, which 


amount to 8,00 francs more. The expenses of the 
gentlemen are generally formidable. We shall 
go through the accounts with the precision of an 
official assignee; but we observe an item of 1,0 
francs for false noses, 10,000 frances for costumes, 1,5 
rancs for beards and hair-dressing, 5,000 for pumps 
and 1,000 for hats. We have not yet counted cab-hire, 
dressing, gratuities. The consumption of eatables 
and drinkables within the theatre, with fees to the 
waiters, on one evening, produced 13,750 franes. Other 
items enter into the account, which weshal! not trouble 
the reader with. The total expense of a ball is 133,85 
francs, and the total expenses of the fourteen balls of 
the season amount to 1,935, 560, or above 
79,0002. sterling. But the expenses of a ball do not 
end here. vere must be the supper, or the breakfas* 
on issuing from the theatre, cab-hire and other petty 
expenses. The writers of these statistics say ni r 
of head-aches and heart-aches, and the apothec ry’s 


and 





present 








othing 








bill which has assisted one over a debauch. We ure 
not far wide of the mark when we put it down that 
the fourteen carnival balls cause an expenditure o 
90,0002. at the least. 
CIENCE AN D INVENTIONS. 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
JOYAL INSTITUTION.—We beg to. assure a 
UV correspondent that no intention exists on the 


part of the gentleman who reported Professor Fara- 
day’s Friday-night lecture on the 25th ult., of .ftr - 
buting an unworthy feeling to any member of the Royal 
Institution, which noble and invaluable establis t 
among its admirers more sincere than 
he. In justice to himself, however, the reporter 
must assert once more, firstly, that it was more than 
ten minutes past nine o'clock when the lecture « 
menced, and that considerable impatience was 
evidently felt in several parts of a very crowdeil 
audience—crowded so that a young gentleman fainted 
and fell from his seat; secondly, that the emine 
and learned Professor did twice turn aside from | 
subject to compliment t the Prince upon the attention 
with which he addressed his mind to such matters, 
and that in so courtly a manner as to make more 
than one person present think that such compliments 
are ill-wedded tosuch great subjects, and that they do 





numbers few 





| not come with the best grace from a man whose re- 


celebrated the coronation of Olympia, who has come | 


from the far east, to demand from the emperor the in- 





vestiture of his throne. In exchange for absolute 
sovereignty in Asia, the Queen and her brother Nicanor 





by seductions and 
the propagandists of Christianity. 
but to their want of 


success of the opera. 
, 





public executions, 
Of course, they do not succeed ; 
success seems to be owing the 
The hero and herione are, of course, al 
desired. The plot is brought about in a 

creditable to Pagans. Olympia knows all 
philt res, or love-drinks, and poor Helics for 
under her charms. ‘he eruption of 








about 
a time 
Mount 











falls 









| that could be | 
manner ; 


Vesuvius, be it said, puts an end to the drama. 
M. F. David is allowed to have ceeded in pro- 
ducing a good opé appear to have 
conducted themse Mme. Gueymard- 
Lauters distinguish herself especially in singing | 
the ** Credo,” in the third ac We had better give 


land who may have 
to witness the opera may be prepared : 





f csprit-Saint, l’insy 

Flambeau divin du passe t 
Qui fit planer douze }: 
Sur le Cénacle o& priaient 


We gather from different so 








e Heb preux. 


a few facts which, 
The fourteen 


urces 
curiosity rather than admiration—we shall not be | at this season, may be wort h repeating. 
surprised to tind that she draws large audiences in | balls given at the Opera during the Carnival realise | 


were duly elected members ; 
| and John Derby Allcroft, Esq., were a 


putation will probably endure upon the annals of 
science when many who now take higher rank among 
the great ones of the earth will be forgotten. We 
regret exceedingly the necessity for recurring to this 
subject, and thereby seeming to give it a — enc 





which it was never intended to occupy _ but ¥ 
we are told that ‘a feeling of int lignation n” has been 


excited by our remarks we feel that we have no 
alternative. 
Royat [nstrrution.—At the general monthly 





meeting of this institution, held on Monday, Willie 





Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Mag Se 5 
dent, in the chair, Thomas B. Baskett, Ese me 
Bateman, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., L.S Willian De la 


YP 


Rue, Esq., F.R 





-G.S., Howard Wart arton Elphinst 
Exq., M.A., Philip Charles Hardwick, Esq, He 
Warwick Hunt, Esq., B.A., Frederick Har 
Johnson, Exq., Francis Le Breton, Esq., Joseph Moute- 
fiore, Esq., James Nasmyth, Es » John Pes arson, Esq., 
Hall Rokeby Price, Esq., Arthur John Edward Rus- 
sell, Esq., M.P., and Be ajemin Leig 7h Smith, Esq 
the Earl of Ashburn 
mitted memu- 
The presents received since the last meeting 
thanks of the members 





IWICK 





bers. 
were laid on the table, and the 
re‘urned for the same. 








InsriruTIon or Civin ENGInecEerRs.—At the meet 
ing on March 1, 1859, Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., 


president, in the a hair, a paper was read by Mr. R. 
Mallet, M.Inst.C.E., “On the Co-eflicients of Elas- 
ticity and of “waren d in Wrought Iron, in relation to 


| the volume of the metallic mass, its metallurgi ic treat- 


ment, and the axial direction of its constituent 
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Crystals.” Iron was formerly entirely worked under 
tilt hammers; rolling was then introduced, and now 
masses of iron are produced by faggoting together, 
under heavy forge hammers, from large numbers 
eitber of bars or slabs grouped together. The masses 
are not, however, found to possess ultimate strength, 
in proportion to the number of bars of which they are 
composed; in fact, it appears, that the strength of 
the mass becomes less, in some proportion, as the 
bulk became greater. This is admitted as a fact, but 
no one has hitherto attempted to show experimentally 


—what fanction of the magnitude is the strength of | 
avgiven kind of iron, manufactured in a given manner; | 


or how the same forged mass, when very large, 
differed in strength, in different directions, with 
reference to its form; or how the mechanical part of 


the process of manufacture of the same iron affected | 


its actual strength, either as a rolled bar or as a 
forged mass, After going very fully into various 
branches of the subject, and stating a number of ex- 


periments that had been tried, the lecturer stated that | 


the weakest wrought iron of all experimented upon 
was that cut transversely from the end of a heavy 
cylindrical forging, which had been exposed to heat 


and percussion for nearly six weeks. Exposed to | 


tension, its elastic resistance was only 3} tons per 
square inch, which was less than the average of cast 
iron; whilst the faggot bars, of which the mass was 
built and welded up, bore a tension of upwards of 
12 tons per square inch, before losing their elasticity, 
and of nearly 23 tons at rupture, and a pressure of 
nearly 21} tons before losing elasticity, and of nearly 
27} tons at the point of total distension, or crushing; 
thus proving that the weakness of wrought-iron, in 
heavy forgings, is not due to any metallurgical 
alteration in the constitution of the metal, but to 
changes in its state of aggregation, induced by 
the process of forging, by the long-continued and 
unequal heating, and by the hammering. These 
and other considerations induced attention to 
the superior power of puddled steel to support the 
forces by which the ordinary forged masses of 


wrought iron were fractured, especially as by the em- | 


ployment of smaller and lighter masses, greater 
strength in shafts, &c., could be secured. One special 
peculiarity appeared to be, that, in the heaviest 
pieces of this material, the internal structure was as 
fine and close in the grain as it was in the smallest 
bar. It appears to combine the great strength of 
cast steel with the ductility and perfect elasticity of 
the best wrought iron. Its resistance to pressure is 
more than double that of harsh crystalline wrought 
iron, and more than three times that of the best 
fibrous wrought iron in barsor plates. Thus it might 


. . } 
be safely used, under a passive strain, or load, of 20 
tons per square inch, after allowing a margin of one- | 
half for security. ‘The modulus of elasticity deduci- | 


ble from the mean results of the great forgings, was 
12,559,680 Ibs., or 3,771,675 feet, for iron forged in 
great cylindrical masses. The mean specific gravity 
being taken at 7,663, the weight of 1 foot long by 
1 inch square of this iron was 3:33 lbs. The modulus 
for great forged rectangular masses, or slabs, was 
18,079,200 lbs., or 5,478,545 feet; the specific gravity 
being 7,610, and the weight of the bar, 1 foot long 
and 1 inch square, 3°30 lbs. Both fell far below the 
modulus for good English bar iron, of 7,550,000 feet 
as deduced by Tredgold, or even below 6,787,878 feet 
as deduced by Edwin Clark from Eaton Hodgkinson’s 
experiments. From these facts Mr. Mallet deduces 
that too great importance has hitherto been attached 
to specific gravity in determining the relative strength 
of cast and wrought iron. 

Roya Mepicai Anp Cutrurcical Socrery.—At 
a crowded meeting of the medical profession, held on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. F. C. Skey, F.R.S., president 
of the society, in the chair, Mr. Sibley, registrar to 
Midd!esex Hospital, read a very interesting paper on 
cancer, from which it appeared that, as regards the 
hereditary nature of the affection, it was found that 
this formidable disease was traced in 8% per cent. of 
the cases. There were five instances in which the 
patient had two cancerous relations, and in one very 
remarkable case five relations were affected with 
cancer. 





cases of cancer of the breast, those who had been 
operated on lived fifty-three months, whilst those in 


whom the disease was allowed to take its natural | 
In respect to | 


course lived only thirty-two months. 
age, it was observed that nearly all the patients had 
arrived at maturity, only four being attacked under 
the age of twenty years. The paper, which was 
unusually long, received the commendations of 
Messrs. Arnott, Birkett, and the president, who con- 


sidered that the best thanks of the society and the | 


public generally were due to Mr. Sibley for the great 
care exhibited by him in the compilation of the paper 
from cases in the cancer wards of the Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Royat Astatic Socrety.—Viscount Strangford 
delivered a lecture at the society's house, New Bur- 


lington-street, on Saturday evening, “ In illustration | 


of Ethnological Sketches taken at Constantinople.” 
The noble lord gave an interesting description of the 

hysical and political geography of Turkey, and the 
five races, viz., ‘lurkish, Bulgarian, Sclavonian, 
Greek, and Wallachian. The lecture, which was a 
very instructive one, was listened to throughout with 





The duration of life was found to vary | 
greatly, according to the seat of the disease; in the | 


| attention, and received at its conclusion demonstra- | 
tions of applause. Among the audience we noticed | 
Sir Fenwick Williams of Kars, General Briggs, Sir | 
Edward Pollock, Colonel Sykes, and other distin- | 
! 
| 
' 





| guished persons. 


| Socrery or Ants.—On Wednesday, March 9, | 
| William Ewart, E-q., M.P., in the chair, Mr. William 


| Hawer read a paper “On the Cape Colony, its Pro- | 
ducts and Resources.” 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

Hyprornognta.—The Clinique Européene states, 
according to Professor Ragsky’s analysis, that in 
cases of death from hydrophobia the blood is found 
to be neutral, while in its normal state it is slightly 
alkaline; that it contains 79°59 of water, instead | 
| of 80, and has only 2°42 solid parts, instead of | 
| 4-42, which it ought to have when in a healthy | 
| State. 

Rosoric Actp.—The fépertoire de Chimie pure et | 
oppliquée gives an account of a new method for ob- | 
| taining rosolic acid, due to Mr. R. A. Smith. It} 
consists in treating creosote with a mixture of caustic , 
soda and oxide of manganese at the temperature in 
which evaporation commences. The mass thus ob 
| tained is dissolved in water, and the rosolete of soda 

is decomposed by an acid. The composition of roso- 
| lete acid is—twelve equivalents of carbon, six of 
| hydrogen, and two of oxygen. Attempts are being | 

made to use it in dyeing, since it gives stuffs a 

beautiful rose-colour; unfortunately, the weakest 

acid, even the carbonic acid of air, destroys it, but it 
bears the action of alkalies very well. 

SaponrineE.—M. Enz has discovered the existence of 
saponine in the Arum Maculatum, or Wakerobin. The 
fresh tubercles of the plant are treated with alcohol; 
the tincture obtained is distilled, and the purified 

| aleoholic extract is treated with yeast, which pro- 
duces a great fermentation ; after which a new alco- 
holic solution is made, which deposits saponine in 
small granular crystals. 

Koussine.—M. Pavesi, and subsequently M. Vée, 
have succeeded in obtaining the principle of the 
Kousso plant, which is a specific against the tape- 
worm. This new substance, which they call Koussine, | 
or Txnine, is obtained by treating 300 grammes of 
kousso with 1,000 grammes of alcohol and: 25 | 
grammes of hydrate of lime, at a temperature of 
from 60 to 70 degrees centigrade (140 to 158 Fahr.). 
The residue is also digested in 600 grammes of boiling 
water, The tinctures thus obtained are then mixed 
| together, filtered, and precipitated by acetic acid. 
| Koussine is yellow, bitter, insoluble in alcohol and in 
alkalies, and does not crystallise. 

CoLourinG PuoroGrapuic Prctures.—The Engi- | 
neer gives the following abstract of the specification 
| of a patent taken out by Mr. Sarony, of Scarborough, 
| for “treating and colouring photographic pictures.” 
| It is as follows: “The object of this process is to give | 
| to the artist’s work upon paper the softness, delicacy, 


| : 
| and transparency which the same work would present | 


upon ivory, by the application of a medium which 
penetrates the paper, destroys its opacity, and allows 
the artist’s work to appear floating within the sub- 
| stance of the paper. This appearance is obtained by 
| the following method. The paper on which the 
| photograph has been taken is stretched on a frame 
| having a moveable panel, so that the back of the | 
photographic picture may be uncovered, when 
required, without unstretching. The photograph | 
is then coloured in the ordinary way, with water | 
colours on the front side, until the picture is | 
worked up to the required finish. The panel at | 
the back is removed, the photographic picture | 
is then placed face downwards upon a hot metal 
plate; the back is then, by a brash, covered 
all over with melted bees’-wax, until the paper is 
perfectly saturated, and the wax appears at the other 
side. To prevent any injury to the picture from con- 
tact with the hot metal plate, a sheet of clean paper 
may be interposed. The patentee prefers putting on 
the wax with a brush, as above stated, although 
the ordinary mode used by photographers will do, | 
that is, by laying the wax on the paper, and melt- | 
| ing it by passing a hot plate of iron over it. The 
| photograph picture may now be mounted, like any 
| piece of ivory, upon a light or cream coloured ground 
of paper, enamel, or other substance; or a panel of 
| alight or cream shade may be introduced into the 
| frame upon which the photograph picture is already 


| 





stretched. The tint preferred for such background is 
a deep cream colour, as giving the nearest resem- 
blance to ivory. 

| Suower or Fish —The Rev. John Griffith, Vicar of 
| Aberdare and Rural Dean, writes the following in con- 
| nection with the account of a showerof fish given in our 
| last: ** Many of your readers might, perhaps, like to 
| see the facts connected with this phenomenon. They 
| will be better nnderstood iu the words of the principal 
| witness, as taken down by me on the spot where it 
| happened. This man’s name is Jobn Lewis, a sawyer 
| in Messrs. Nixon and Co.'s yard. His evideuce is as 
follows: ‘On Wednesday, February 9, I was getting 
out a piece of timber for the purpose of setting it for 
the saw, when I was startled by something falling all 
over me—down my neck, on my head, and on my 





| shoots were quite full of them. 





back. On putting my hand down my neck [ was 
surprised to find they were littletish. By this time I 


saw the whole ground covered with them. I took off 


my hat, the brim of which was full of them. ‘They 
were jumping all about. They covered the ground 
in along strip of about eighty yards by twelve, as we 
measured afterwards. That shed (pointing to a very 
large workshop) was covered with them, and the 
My mates and 
I might have gathered buckets full of them, 
scraping with our hands. We did gather a great 
many, about a bucket full, and threw them into the 
rain-pool, where some of them now are. There were 
two showers, with an interval of about ten minutes, 
and each shower lasted two minutes, or thereabouts. 
The time was 11 a.m. The morning up-train to 
Aberdare was just then passing. It was not blowing 
very hard, but uncommon wet; just about the same 
wind as there is to-day (blowing rather stiff), and it 
came from this quarter (pointing to the S. of W.). 
They came down with tie rain in ‘*a body, like.”’ 


| Such is the evidence. I have taken it for the purpose 


of being laid before Professor Owen, to whom, also, I 
shall send to-morrow, at the request of a friend of 
his, eighteeu or twenty of the little fish. Three of 
them are Jarge and very stout, measuring about four 
inches. The rest are small. There were some—but 
they are since dead—fully five inches long. They 


| are very lively.” 


A Man Twetve Feer Hicu.—Having received 
several communications making inquiries respecting 
Professor Ramsay’s statement in his lecture to work- 
ing men, at the Museum of Economie Geology, Jer- 
niyn-street, that a writer had stated that he had seen 
a man twelve feet high, we applied to the learned 
Professor for further information, which he has kindly 
supplied in the following note: ‘*The notice of the 


' man twelve feet high occurs in Dr. Plot’s “ Natural 


History of Oxfordshire. Jie did not see the man him~ 
self; but says that Thomas Turner saw him near the 
River Plate. Who Thomas Turner was I do not 
know.” [Surely this isa very slender thread upon 
which to tang even an allusion to the possibility of 
such a phenomenon! In opposition to the theory 
that men have degenerated, it may be mentioned, 
that the suits of armour in the Tower are mostly 
titted for very undersized men.—Ed. Critic. ] 

‘Tne Puoroprome.—Some time ago we noticed in 
our journal an optical contrivance devised by Mr. 
Rose, of Glasgow, for rendering some of the extra- 
ordiuary illusions of persistence of vision patent to an 
entire company at the same instant. Since that time 
he has brought his contrivance to greater perfection, 
by producing an apparatus in connection with a 
powerful ligut, by which a large disc exposed before 
an audience, exhibits, when set in rapid revolution, 


| very surprising effects. ‘The apparatus consists of 


two distinct parts: one, a large disc of about six feet 
in diameter, which is placed before the company, 
with its face perfectly exposed, and set in rapid 
revolution; the other, a powerful light thrown from 
an opposite gallery, over the heads of the spec- 
tators, and intermitted by the action of a perforated 
disc revolving with great rapidity in front of it. 
The ingenuity of the device mainly consists in 


| the skilful coincidence of two independent motions, 


at a great distance from each other, from which 
results a regulur and accurate measurement of flashes 
of light, in due relation to the motion of a disc of 
figures rapidly moving. In the construction of the 
apparatus conditions have to be observed which could 
not be made intelligible without illustrative diagrams. 
One interesting etlect may serve to indicate the 
illusions presented. A wheel, four feet in diameter, 
is brought to a velocity of 2,000 revolutions per 
minute, and instantly shown in a state of permanent 
apparent rest, or moving slowly in the direction of its 
absolute motion, orcontrary toit. We have been accus- 
tomed to look withinterest on a rapidly revolving wheel 
when brought to apparent rest, for a single instant, by 
a flash of electric light; but it is something far more 
astonishing to see the wheel at apparent rest for any 
length of time, when we know that such an effect 
can be produced only by measuring out flashes of 
light with such exactitude that at every flash the 
spokes shall be in the same relative position.—Aré 
Journal. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, March 14.—Royal Academy, 8 Lecture on Sculpture 
by Prof. Westinacott, R. A.—Royal Geographical Society, 83, 
1,“ Explorations in South Australia,” by Messrs. Babbage, 
Warburton, Stuart, &c., communicated by the Right Hon. 
Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart., H.M.'s Secretary for the Colonies. 
2. “ Notes onthe Manacousi, or King George River, 8.E. 
Africa,’ by Chas. Helliard. mate of the cutter Herald.” 
Communicated by Cunsul Lyons McLeod. 

Tuesday, 15.—Statistical. Anniversary, 3. Ordinary Meeting, 
8, Dr. Greenhow, “On the Standard Rate of Mortality.” — 
Pathological, 8.—Royal Institution, 3 Professor Owen, “On 
Fossil Mamunals."’—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. “An 
account of Experiments made upon Elliptical Cast Iron 
Arches, with a view of ascertaining the safe load to which 
they may be subjected,”’ by F. F. Chappe, C.E.; and “ De- 
scription of the Melbourne Gravitation Water-works," by 
Matthew B. Jackson. . 

Wednesday, 16.—Society of Arts, 8. Professor Leone Levi, 
“On Trade Marks.” 

Thursday, 17.—Royal Academy, 8. Lecture on Painting by 
Professor Hart, k.A.—Royal Institution, 3. Professor ‘Tyn- 
dali, “On the Force of Gravity."’ 

Friday, 18.—Koyal Institution. Meeting, 8. Lecture, 9. Rev. 
Watter Mitchell, * On a new Method of rendering visible to 
the Eye some of the more abstruse problems ot Crystallo- 
graphy, hitherto considered only as mathematical abstrac- 
tions.’ 

Saturday 19.—Royal Asiatic, 2.—Royal Institutioa, 3. Dr. 
W. A. Miller, “On Organic Chemistry.” 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


HE London Societies have produced little addition 
to our stock of antiquarian knowledge since 
Christmas. Their proceedings have partaken a little 
too much of mere dilettantism ; and have sometimes, 


particularly in the British Archeological Associa- | 
tion, degenerated into a display of ** Wardour-street ” | 


curiosities scarcely worth a record. The difficulty in 


all these societies to their managing committees, | 
must be the repression of the small display so ardently | 
desired by the large mass of their members. The | 


Roval Society of Antiquaries are not free of this 
difficulty ; but it does not there over-ride all things as 
it does elsewhere. Their last meeting was chiefly 
remarkable for a paper by the Rev. Charles Kingsley 


(the novelist, and an F.S.A.), on the traces of the | 
Roman in Bagshot Sands; which was a good be- | 


ginning in a new field of literature. A note of ex- 
cavations recently undertaken at Harborough Bank 
in North Hertfordshire, added some new facts to 
our knowledge of the antiquities of an early era in 
that county. Thelast evening meeting of the Numis- 


matic Society was occupied by a paper from Mr. | 


W. S. W. Vaux, of the British Museum, on an ex- 


tensive discovery of Arabic coins at Ordenbad, in | 


Georgia, by a peasant of the district, and which 
appear to have been struck between the years 1361 
and 1380. There are more than 500 in number, 
and were coined in Syria, Persia, and Armenia; all 


being rare, some extremely so. They have been | 


secured for the Imperial collection of Russia. 

In pulling down a very old house in Old Fish- 
street, City, the workman discovered an ancient 
doorway, which the general appearance of the carved 
work denotes to have been that of a very ancient inn. 
The carving consists of vine-leaves and bunches of 
grapes cut out of solid oak, and in a high state of 
preservation. The workmen have found also several 
coins of the reign of Charles II., which are also in 
good preservation, and were the “tokens,” or small 
copper coins, struck by the innkeepers of London for 
necessary change when copper money was scarce. 


Maitland says that several houses near this spot were | 
| the statements of the chairman it appeared that the | 


built of timber, in a very substantial and beautiful 
manner. No doubt other interesting relics may be 
found when they reach the foundation. 

A fisherman in pursuing his usual occupation on 
the Kentish coast between Hampton Point and Herne 
Bay, accidentally discovered some Roman coins in 
copper and silver, which had probably fallen with the 
loose marly clift which is brought down with every 
change of weather. Along this coast such discoveries 
are far from uncommon. At Reculvers, Pegwell Bay, 
and Birchington, were extensive burial places of the 
Romans and Saxons; at the latter place, urns have 
been taken whole from the sides of the cliff when the 
fall of earth, which is continually going on, have par- 
tially exposed them to view. 


The Wroxeter excavations are still going on, and | 


something is daily found to reward the explorers, 
They have now nearly a wheelbarrow full of frag- 


ments of the fine red Samian ware, which appears to | 


have been so great a favourite with the Romans and 
so extensively adopted for all fictile vessels in general 
use. A large quantity of hair-pins, fibule, and 
ordinary articles of domestic life have also been 
exhumed; and many pavements, walls, houses, and 


even portions of streets discovered, which aid us | 


much in understanding the important position of the 
town in the Romanera. From the circumstance of 
human bones found on these pavements it has been 
conjectured that the inhabitants fell in some incursion 
of the barbaric tribes, and that a large portion of the 
houses have been destroyed by fire. It is necessary 
to cease operations in April, and the ground will be 
filled in for farming purposes, before which time it 
is intended to have an archeological field-day, at 
which the members of the Somersetshire Society will 
be joined by the archeologists of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and as many others as may choose to take 
the chance of viewing the excavations entire. 

At the York Institute, and afterwards in the 


Museum, Mr. Davies, of that city, read last week an | 


interesting paper on the antiquities of its streets, with 
notes of the principal inhabitants of the old carved 


wooden residences which give the city so quaint and | 


picturesque a character. The increase of its houses 
in the course of the last century was curiously noted 
by the assessment of 1,300 houses in 1740; while in 
1831 the number was 4,800. The first tax levied by 
Government upon the city was 1387, and the gross 
sum thus obtained only amounted to 78/. 7s. 93d. If 
some gentlemen of taste and leisure would follow Mr. 
Davies's example, and devote a little time to their old 
local records, much benefit might arise. 

There is at present lying for examination in the 
Belfast Commercial News-room, an excellent speci- 
men of the ancient Irish brazen pot. It was discovered 
in a bogin the county of Tyrone, and is fully described 
in the Ulster Journal of Archeology. It is intended to 
purchase it by subscription, and present it to the 
Belfast Museum. 

The French archeologists have determined on 
holding their annual congress in the August of the 
present year at Strasburg. The old city has a noble 
cathedral, and much that is quaint and peculiar to 





| invited, and some of our antiquaries may be induced 
to visit this interesting spot. 
| We have already adverted to the interesting cha- 
| racter of the Roman walls of Dax (the Aqua Tarbel- 
| lica of the Romans, and their partial destruction last 
| year under the plea of improvement. We have also 
| noted Mr. Roach Smith's vigorous measures to pre- 
vent further mischief, which have been crowned with 
| success, after a journey to the south of France to 
inspect and report on them. Mr. Taylor, of Queen- 
street, Holborn, has adopted a view of these walls for 
| the reverse of a medal of Mr. Roach Smith, which he 
has just published, and which bears on the other side 
a capital profile, after a bas-relief by Sig. Fontani. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


— HUGHES, ESQ., the author of “ Tom 
Brown,” was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on Thursday, the 5rd inst. 

Her Majesty, it is said, will not visit Oxford upon 
the occasion of the next commemoration, as has been 
reported. 

On Tuesday, the 1st inst., Lord Carlisle presided 
over a meeting of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, and delivered an address to the members 
| which was received with much applause. 
| Inalecture recently delivered at Chelsea by Mr. 
| Gilks, the following curious statistics were com- 
municated concerning the illustrated press. Of 
| ten illustrated papers published in London every 

week, viz., the Illustrated London News, Illustrated 
Times, Punch, London Journal, Reynolds's Miscellany, 
| Cassell’s Paper, Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Town 
Talk, and Mechanic's Mogazine, the aggregate circu- 
lation is 1,744,000 copies per week, and the weekly 
cost of engravings is 578/.; making a total annual 
circulation of 90,688,000 copies, and spending 30,056/. 
| per annum upon engraving. 
| On Monday evening the anniversary dinner of the 

Friends of the Clergy Corporation was held at the 
London Tavern, the Duke of Marlborough in the 
chair. The attendance was very numerous, and from 


{ 


| 


| number of candidates during the past year was 400, 


| and that during the last eight years 92 ladies had | 


| been pensioned, at an outlay of 12,154/., besides 
granting special aid to clergymen in distress to the 


amount of 7,7592. Considering the excellent purpose | 


of this corporation, it is astonishing that its appeals 
are received so apathetically by the great body of the 
wealthier clergy, only 900 of whom contribute 


| through its means to the benefit of their poorer | 


brethren. Among the other toasts of the evening, 
| the health of Mr. Henry Bramall, the secretary, was 
| drunk with much honour, and bis valuable and ener- 
| getic services in increasing the funds of the corpora- 
tion, were most favourably alluded to 

A curious example of what may be termed “slight 
inaccuracy and editorial exactness” may be culled 

from the columns of last Monday’s Times, A leading 
| article upon the subject of Sir William Armstrong's 
gun refers to a former report of debate in the House 
| of Commons upon the subject, which represented Sir 

De Lacy Evans as stating that, inasmuch as it was 
| possible to invent a better gun, “the thought that 
| Government should be cautious how they spent money 


following is to be found: ‘‘ Sir William Armstrong's 
| Rifled Cannon.—There was a slight inaccuracy in the 
| report which appeared in the Times of Saturday of the 
comments made in the House of Commons, on Friday 
| night, by Sir De Lacy Evans upon the rifled cannon 
| of Sir W. Armstrong. Sir De Lacy Evans said he 
| admired the disinterested patriotism of Sir W. Arm- 


strong in making over unconditionally his admirable 


| invention, commended strongly the adoption by the | 


| Government of this great improvement, by ordering 


| the immediate construction of as many of these cannon | 


on a machine which might presently become obsolete | 
| in its turn.” In another part of the same paper the | 





up” in types, marking the time with a three-minute 
glass and calling on the audience to keep a check 
upon him by taking out their watches and counting 
the seconds hand. At the end of three minutes he 
stopped the boys, and handed the “ stick” in which 
one of them had composed, to a gentleman among the 
audience, who stated that he was a practical printer. 
Having been examined by that gentleman and 
several other printers evidently indisposed to favour 
the Major and his plans, the work was declared to be 
properly composed and justified. Only one mistake 
was pointed out. Proof impressions were then taken 
from the portion set up by the boy, and copies having 
been distributed, the number of letters (not spaces) 
was found to be 270, which, having been composed in 
three minutes, was equal to 5,400 per hour—about 
6 000 with the spaces. The lecturer was received by 
the audience with considerable enthusiasm, and the 
Major succeeded in eliciting frequent and hearty 
applause, even from the printers, whose general feel- 
ing was evidently against the invention. 

The Free Lending Libraries of Liverpool have been 
in operation five years, and their success is remark- 
able. No less than 1,130,000 volumes have been 
| lent during this period, and upwards of 19,000 persons 
| have enjoyed the privilege of borrowing books. The 
| number of books at present in the libraries exceeds 
22,000 volumes. Apart from the ordinary wear and 
tear, 20s. would cover the losses of books since the 
commencement, 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
| Guardian, giving an account of the figure which 
some members make in the House of Commons, says: 
‘The author of ‘ Eothen’ has not yet shown to ad- 
vantage in St. Stephen’s. He is fastidious in taste, 
and timid and hesitating in manner; his near sight 
embarrasses him, and he has no oratorical graces or 
| aptitudes. But there is no sharper penetration, no 
| more incisive wit, no more absolute fearlessness of 
mind, among all the men of all the House of Com- 
mons, than meet under the slow, cold, awkward ex- 
terior of Arthur Kinglake. 1 may mention, by the 
| way, that Mr. Kinglake is at present engaged on 
| what he means to make his opus magnum, ‘The His- 
| tory of the War in the Crimea.’ ” 

The Rey. II. Walford, M.A., of Wadham College, 
and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund-hall, has been 

appointed to the head mastership of Lancing School 
| The Hon. Mr. Justice Haliburton gave an address 
at the Isleworth Reading Society’s Rooms, on Tues- 
day evening, in aid of the funds of the institution. 
The subject was “Our North American Colonies.” 
| The judge pointed out the vast resources of these 
| countries, explained the superiority of the Canadas 
| as a resort for emigrants over the neighbouring dis- 
| tricts of the States, and proved that the wealth and 
population of Canada was increasing in a far greater 
| ratio than that of the States. He described the 
| Canadians as being amongst the best customers to 
| the English manufacturers for every kind of article, 
| and interspersed his address with several amusing 
| anecdotes, given in his own inimitable manner. He 
has taken up his abode at Gordon House, Isle- 

worth. 
| The celebration of the Burns Anniversary seems to 
j have excited quite a furor for centenaries and 
| * half-centenaries” in the “land o’cakes.” We are 
| told that this week the ‘half-centenary” of Mr. 
Andrew Park, the Scotch poet, was celebrated by 
some Glasgow gentlemen, whereby we understand 
that his fiftieth birth-day was kept. A purse con- 
| taining “‘ nearly a hundred sovereigns” was presented 
| toMr. Park upon the occasion, a fact which hardly 
verifies the old proverb about the value of dead lions, 
for certainly no one meeting during the Burns cele- 
bration was productive of so much solid benefit to the 
family of the deceased poet as this one has been to 
Mr. Park. 

A rumour is in circulution in some quarters, that 
the Rev. A. Holmes, auther of “The Heirs of the 
Farmstead,” &c., a short time ago entered into an 
engagement with a respectable firm, to write a 








| 
| 
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| as could possibly be obtained, and then gave his opi- | serial tale, for which he was to be paid 5002, and 


| nion that the Government was quite right in entirely 
disregarding the possible contingency of subsequent 
improvements being proposed.” From this it appears 
| that to represent a man as having said precisely the 
contrary of what he did say is only a “slight 
inaccuracy.” 

On Saturday last Major Beniowski delivered a 
lecture at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on printing, 
and the various methods of doing it, especially on the 
improvements introduced by himself. In the course 
of his preliminary observations, he referred to the 
restriction which the high price of printing put upon 
literature and the press. He then explained the ad- 
vantages of his own sytem, and the facility likely to 
be afforded to compositors by the adoption of it. One 
of the printing cases which he prodaced was about 
half the size of an ordinary case, and contained up- 


that he is guilty of a dishonourable breach of the 
contract. We are authorised to state that the 
rumour is without any foundation. Liberal pro- 
posals were made to him; but as the terms were 
at variance with his religious views and convictions 
they were respectfully declined. 

The American Historical Magazine announces’ that 
the first volume of the “ History of New England 
during the Stuart Dynasty,” by John Gorham Pal- 
frey, has appeared. Dr. Palfrey is already known as 
a theological writer of great reputation in America, 
and was for some years the editor of the North 
American Review, at the same time as he honourably 
filled a professorial chair at Harvard University. In 
his search for materials for the history of New 
England, Dr. Palfrey has visited England for the 
purpose of exploring all the sources likely to yield 
anything of value to him. 





wards of 1,800 “sorts,” and by means of this compact 
arrangement he was enabled to adopt the alphabetical 
mode of arrangement. The very best compositors 
(said the Major) could not exceed 2,500 letters an 


accomplish 8,000 in the same space of time. Copies | 





of the late edition of an evening paper were then | 
handed to the Major, who selected a paragraph in | 


make the visit instructive. Many savants have been | the “latest news,” and set two of his boys to “ set it 











Our list of American novelties is long. W. Brother- 
head, Esq., of Philadelphia, has now in course of 
preparation a general work on English and American 


hour; but by his system a good compositor might | bibliography. It will include Rich, and the latest 


edition of Lowndes, together with what has been 
collected by Watts, Brydges, and others, and a large 
amount of matter that bas not yet appeared in any 
work on English bibliography. The American de- 
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partment will be the most ample and complete. The | 
first volume may appear during the ensuing year. 
The “Military Journal” of Colonel Benjamin 
Tallmadge, embracing his memoir, prepared by him- 
self, at the request of his children, has been privately 
printed by his son, F. A. Tallmadge, Esq., of New 
York. The important services of Colonel Tallmadge 
during the Revolution cannot fail to render his 
Jou irnal exceedingly interesting and valuable. 
enson J. Lossing, Esq., is engaged in preparing a 
series of biographies of distinguished Americans, to 
be published by Mason and Brother, of New York. 
The correspondence of the Hessian officers during 


the Revolution has been translated, and is being 








annotated and prepared for the press by Henry B. | 


Dawson, Esq. Mr. Dawson is also engaged in pre- 
paring the correspondence of Ralph Izard for publica- 
tion. 
W. S. Russell, Esq., proposes to publish, as early as 
may be practicable, a volume containing an ae 
of all the epitaphs on the ancient burial hill of 


t 
n, 








( 
PI 
number, with appropriate notes and several illustra- 
tive engravings. 

A Berlin letter announces that Alexander von 
Humboldt was sufficiently convalescent to be present 
at the University Ball on Friday, the 25th ult. The 
venerable savant was received with the warmest 
enthusiasm by all the visitors, the students espe- 
cially. 





mouth (America), being nearly two thousand in | 


M. de Lamartine has just given to the literary | 


world another new work, entitled 
César,” forming the fifth volume of hi 
Grands Hommes,” to which he has for sor 
devoting himself. 


“ Vies des 
ne time been 
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OBITUARY. 


Atpex, Trworay, a typographer, died lately at New York, 

in the 39th year of his age. He was the inventor of a 
1e for setting and distributing type. The American 
al Magazine says: ‘‘ When quite a youth he was 
employed in his brother's printing-office as compositor, 
and at that time said, “If I live I will invent a machine 
to do this tiresome work." Since that time he has 
steadily pursued that object, contending with many ad- 
verse circumstances ; but finally surmounting all obstacles, 
and after twenty years’ incessant toil and study, he has 
given to the world the result of his labours in this master 
invention.” 





| are marked in plain figures, a warranty is given; purchasers, 


Broperir, William John, who occupied for thirty-four years 
a place upon the Metropolitan Police Bench, but also 
known as a distinguished naturalist, died on the 27th ult 
Mr. Broderip was brought up at the bar, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Bingham, published a series of ‘* Law 
Reports,” well known to the profession. His leisure hours 
were devoted to scientific inquiries, and he wrote a great 
number of scientific paners for the Penny Cyclopedia, the 
English Cyclope lia, the Zoological Journal, ard the 
Quarterly Review. Healso contributed to the literature of 
science, ** Zoological Recreations (1847) and “ Leaves from 
the Note-book of a Naturalist,” (1852). Mr. Broderip 
also contributed papers to the Transactions of the Royal, 
Linnean, and Geological Societies, of the latter of which he 
was honorary secretary, an d one of the founders; and 
afterwards a President of the Zoological Society, 
which he greatly strengthened by his labours. His collec- 
tion of shells was so valuable as to be deemed worthy of 
being purchased for the British Museum. 

Harxey, Miss, the sole surviving sister of J. P. Harley, Esq., 
comedian, died on the Ist inst., having survived her 
brother, to whom she was fondly attached, six months. 

Hervey, Tuomas Krssce, died lately at the age of 55. Mr. 
Hervey was known as a poet of merit and taste, and 
also as having been for many years the editor of the 
Atheneum, which he conducted with a tact, ability, and 
courtesy which shonid make his name remembered. We 
need hardly inform the reader that he ceased to edit that 
journal some years ago. A volume of Mr. Hervey’s poems 
was published in 1829, under the title of ‘*The Poetical | 
Sketch-book.” He was originally intended for the law; | 
but soon abandoned that profession for the pursuit of 
literature 

Jounson, Manuel, the Radcliffe Observer, whose zeal and | 
devotion has raised the Kadcliffe Observatory to the 
highest rank, died lately. He was educated at Addiscomhe, } 
and entered the Artillery in 1821. During his career in | 
the army he resided at St. Helena for ten years, in | 
which time his taste for astronomy became developed, and | 
it was owing to his exertions that the St. Helena Obser- | 
vatory was erected and completed in 1829, after four 
years’ preparation. The result of his labours appeared in | 
1835, in the shape of a “ Catalogue of 606 Principal Fixed | 
Stars of the Southern Hemisphere.” Returning, he | 
entered Magdalen Hall, and had no sooner taken his 
degree than the post of Radcliffe Observer became vacant | 
by th e death of Mr. Rigaud, and he received the appoint- | 
ment from the trustees, 

PP oecrig Lord; the eminent Seotch judge, died at his house | 
in Great Stuart-street, Edir nba _ on Monday afternoon, 
in the 8ist year of his ag 7 Scotsman says that his 
death will be felt not only as the departure of a man 
universally beloved and esteemed as a munificent public 
benefactor, as the honoured head of many schemes of 
usefulness, as the patron of every worthy charity, and | 
the warm supporter of all improvement, but as the | 
last of that highly distinguished band who throughout 
the first thirty or forty years of the century reflected more 
lustre on Edinburgh than did even the great intellectual 
lights of an elder day—and which included such names as 
Jeffrey, Playfair, Sidney Smith, Francis Horner, Thomas 
Brown, Henry Cockburn, and the still-surviving Brougham, 
Our generation can have no such loss again to deplore—no 
such man is left among us. Lord Murray was raised to the 
bench in 9, having previously received the honour of 
knighthood. He was the second son of Alexander Murray, 
of Henderland, Lord of Session _— Jasticiary, by the 
daughter of Sir Alexander Lindsay, Bart., of Evelick, and 
niece of the first Earl of Mansfield. Born i in Mid-Lothian ; | 
he married, 1826, Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
William Rigby, of Oldfield-hall, Cheshire; was called to 
the Scottish bar in 1799; succeeded the Right Hon. Francis 

(afterwards Lord) Jeffrey as Lord Advocate in 1834, but | 

resigned in the November of the same year; was again | 

appointed Lord Advocate in April, 1835 ; was Recorder of 
the Great Roll, or Clerk of the Pipe, in the Exchequer | 

Court, Seotland, but resigned that office (a sinecure) some 

time before his appointment as Lord Advocate; repre- | 

sented the Leith district of burghs in Parliament froin 

1802 till 1838. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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.D. L.—TZhank you for your kind communicat We fully 
agree with you as to the brevity of the sketch, but this was 
necessitated by the mechanical exigencies of the paper. With | 
reference to your suggestion of a collected edition, had you | 
referred to the advertising columns you would have discovered 
that such an edition is published by Messrs Griffin and Co. 
(of London and Glasgow), under the direct superintendence 
of his Lordship. The name you mention is among the list of 
intended portraits. 


OUSE FURNISHING.—DRUCE and | 


Co.'s Show-rooms and Galleries are the largest in 
London, the varied stock to select from is immense, the prices | 











before deciding, should visit this establishment, and effect a 
saving of one-third on the best description of cabinet and 
upholstery goods. N.B. Unequalled dining-room chairs, 19s. 
each; iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; carpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual charge; 500 e hairs and settees; also 100 ward- 
robes to select from ; 1t down quilts, from 5s, 6d. each. 
Illustrated Books post free.—68, 69, and 58, Baker-street. 
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IXA.—GLACE SILK DRESSES of 
ie great richness and beauty, made in this unique style, 
with double Skirt. open at the sides, trimmed with Velvet, 
and the peculiar Velvet Pendant wiih Tassels, or with Crape 
Trimmings in lieu of the velvet. Extremely handsome, and 
worn in the best ‘lesonly. Price 44 guineas. Patterns and 
illustrations —THOMAS FORD (late Dorey), Mourning 
Warehouse, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


HAS {DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
use and for Tropical Climates. Handsome Iron Bedsteads 
with Br Mountings and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron 
sedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead 
that is manufactured, in Mahogany, sirch, Walnut Tree 
woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding 
and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bed- 
room Furniture. 


HEAL& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing designs and prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 
50 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post.— 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 


















ture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W 


LE NFIELD PATENT ‘STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
ne LONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. ad 


HE SCOTCH TWEED and ANGOLA 
SUITS, 
At 478., 508., 558., 60s., and 63s. , made to order from materials, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W., are better value 
than can be obtained at any other house in the Kingdom. 
N.B. A perfec t fit guaranteed. 


j TANTED, -OFF CLOTI 


LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.— 


: Mr. and Mrs. HART, 31, Newcastle-street, Strand, 
W. C., still continue to purchase every description of Ladies’, 
Ge ntle men's, and Children’s Wearing Apparel, including 
Veivet, Satin, Brocaded, and other Dresses; also Naval and 
Military Unifor ms, Officers’ Outfits, Court and Fane y Suits 
India Goods of all kinds, old-fashioned Brocaded Silk and 
Satin Damask C ourt Trains and Dresses, Furs, Point and 





| Foreign Laces, Table Linen, Sheetings, Jewellery, Books, 


Furniture, and all Misce! laneous Pro berty, 
All parcels forwarded to Mr. or + Hane. and addressed 
as above, will meet with the strictest attention, and the ut- 


| most value will be remitted by post-office order, per return of 


post. Ladies or gentlemen will be waited on at their resi- 
dences (within twenty miles of London), by a letter being 
addressed, pre paid. to Mr. or Mrs. Harr, 31, Newcastie-street 
Strand, W. _th Ustablished 1891.) 





- 

H J. and D. NICOLL’S PALETOT 

® WAREROOMS are situate 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT 
STREET, W., and 22, CORNHILL, E.C., ‘where clothing for 
gentlemen, of the best qualities, may be’ obtained, and at the 
; moderate charges originating with this establishment, a 
circumstance the higher and middle classes who deal with 
Messrs. Nicoll or their agents have long since discovered and 
appreciated. 

Messrs, NICOLL, for shaping and fitting garments, not only 
employ the best talent in En; gland, or to be obtained from 
France and Germany, but they secure to their customers all 
those advantages w hich arise trom there being no intermediate 
profit between manufac turer and consumer. The follow- 











| ing may, for example, be chiefly referred to—NICOLL’S NEW 





REGISTERED PALETOTS are worn by professional men, 
who desire to avoid anything like singularity of dress, and 
to retain the appearance well-known to be afforded by this 
garment. 
For those Gentlemen who prefer NICOLL’S CAPE 
PALETOT, a garment concealing but giving great freedom to 
the arms, a variety will always be ready for immediate use 
| and estimates as usual are submitted for Military Uniforms 


and for Se rv ants’ 
MNHE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
_ STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON’S.—He has FOUR LA GE ROOMS devoted to the ex 
clusive show of [ron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from lls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.: and 
Cots, from 15s. 6d. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 201. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL Lg ys —_— ER, introduced 
more than 20 years ago by WILLIA BURTON, when 
PLATED =| the patent process of se Elkington and Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 











silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 6rna 
menté a as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver 






late chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
finish rand dur: ability, as follows: 




























Fiddle or “Thread 
did or King’s | Military 
— eueer |Brunswk | Pattern. | Pattern 
Pattern. | Pattern, | 

: £3d.|£80a.|£8.d.\|£38.d 

12 Table F< 118 0.2 8 04,38 0 0:;3810 0 
12 Table ) 118 0;2 8 01/8 0 0:;310 0 
12 Desse’ ort Forks. 110 0°115 O12 20/;210 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 110 0;115 0}/2 2 0f210 0 
12 Tea Spoons nie 018 0};1 40/110 0;118 0 
6 Egg Spoons 012 0,015 0/018 0/1 1 0 
2 Sauce Ladles 070,08 6101 6} 0 16 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 08 0,011 0/018 6/016 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls, 9 40/05 0/0 6 0\|07 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.b. 9 9 90/02 6103 0103 9 
1 r of Sugar Tongs... 030!'!08 910 5 o}0 7 0 
l varver 140,17 6;112 0;);118 0 
1 03 610 5 9 07 010 8 0 
1 0138 0\017 6/100j)/110 
1 040:':049;0 5 9/0 8 6 








TOtal ...erreoeseeseeserereee td 14 6 141 ll 38 17 14 § 9 (21 Bu 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives 
&c., 2/. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames, 
w aiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of replating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 


varied Assortment of TABLE eee RY in the world, 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM BURTON'S, at 
prices th at are remune rative only because ‘of the largeness 0 
“¥ ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoul per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. dee extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine, ivory, 33s. 

if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s, ; white bone table ‘Knives 
6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black 
horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 65.3 carvers, 
2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. pel 
dozen ; table steels, from 1s.each. The largest stock in exist- 
ence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and other 

wise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most vecherché patterns. Tin dish covers 
7s. 6d. the set of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six ; 
elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver plated handles, Lis. to 6/. 8s 
the set: Sheffield plated, 107. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size 
1i/. Ls. 


j ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Iliustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
jeces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasalicrs, Tea Urns and 
Eosaice Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices and Pians. ef the aoa 3. 
large Show-rooms, at 8, Oxford- street, W.>. 3, 14, 2, and 3, 
treet: and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-piace, London. — 
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LK » Tich, plain, striped, and c Rocked | (OCKI 
SIL ms ;. 6d. per dress of 12 yards, well wor ‘th the | LIVE 
Sa of fi unilie s. Patterns sent free ] ly 


E’S PILLS for INDIGES' TION, 
COMPLAINTS, &c.—This Family Aperien Ht 
varticulariy valuable in every form of 
pi srns and prices of their rich stock of Silks. JOIN with torpid liver and inactive | al 
Fi acters Y,; ‘SON and Co., 9, Ludgate-hill. ange lished up- | Attacks, Sick 9 lache, -~ 

“) years. Carriage paid upon amounts above 5/. | from a deranged state of the 
wards of 50 years rri paid uf |j AMES COCKLE. Surmeon, 13. 
RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—The | be had of all Medicine Vendors, 
Newest Patterns of the Season.—DEANE and CO. have wah — 


on Sale an extensive andchoice asso of these Lamps— — RE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 4s. 6d. 
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post; also | be for 































tronze, from 8s. 6d. to 6/.; China, ce . from 16s. to 71. 78. er Gallon. zie ome LEMAIRE & CO.. of P: 
each. Engravings, with prices, free pet t. Pure | Dende: in Encland. the London Soap and Candle Company, 
for the above Lamps at the lowest mar price, ¢ | 76 New Bond-stre - V marantee their COI Z . OLL, of tl 

London or the suburbs, periodically, mm rece finest  qualit » bur .' iof I ot > now 
order. in use ine r to mos r that e 





in Casks of 






RON BE DSTEADS .—DEANE and Co. | For the conven ody f , untry Families oe Se : 
manufacture and supply every des ription of Iren and — — sp = su. a Ra. a Pe pth eb wo to Twelve 
Brass Bedsteads, and have at all tim I Stock of these ve aeae p — rateur Lamps, Glas ? 
articles on hand, together with Bi ds. sses. Palliasses at Paris Prices. 
= Full particulars of sizes and { WHITE and SOFT HANDS throuchout 
ent by post (free). P } the WIN’ LONDON | SOAP ANDLE 
CONOMIC COOKING-STOVES, | COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have pre 
RANGES, &c.—DEANE & Co, recommend with con- | WINTER SKIN SOAP . 
fidence their Improved Cooking Stove. t } ; tinued use. we ill produce t e So test 
cost, simple in construction, easy in mé skin, even in the coldest x, ather and 
doing a large amount of work ely small beautifuily soft in use, and as 
consumption of fuel, and is manufacture | Also every ome 
large or small families. In opera bars, squares, or ti 
Fender Department, where may at wholesale prices. 
Self-acting range and the Im; 








tepairs, & 
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ie oree ead teins ILS ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 
7 the range :— Feet ide, 182. 10s. 4 feet 4] certain re ne ls, I 1 
3 162, i feet ) and om affect the throat and chest. ) 
4in., 912. 5 feet in. i et 9 in., 247. t. } consumption, as ; 1 wint th ] 
x4 alee Being free from every ye take 
] EANE’S T A B L E ( U 'L E R Y by the most delicate f wl 
has been celebrated for more t ef iDi speaker | id P nepal 





and cheapness. The stock is exten n allaying 









ing a choice suited to the taste an in boxe Is ‘1 l. 108. 6d 
chaser. . by THOMAS KE: é Paul's 
>RICES :— hyard, London, 5. 
3est Transparent Ivory-har “ss MEN 
wea Gar acem 2 wr Hi OLLOWAY’S OINTA [ENT and PILLS 

Table Knives 33 0] Dessert ditto 28 0| ¢ WwW 6 —Sore \ 1 ra t, and a 

test Ivory-handled Knives— therite.— The sor or less bh arseness, - 
Table Knives 29 0| Dessert ditto 25 0| ¢ rs 3 9 0 | Vailing at this sea is for twenty years 





1 degree 


ff treatment. The cures 


f success far 





ted with the a 





Fine Ivory-handled } Kn ives 





Table Knives 23 0| Dessert ditto 30] Car sur} assing that of 
100d Ivory-handied Knives— u nd numerous, tha 
Table Knives 18 ¢ Dess« rt ditto 120] C: consisting of s 
Kitcl n Knives and F« th 
Table Knives 10 0} I ssert ditto $0] Car Ans 
Ladies issors of the fi steel. t on 
Sec su 





workmanship, and in choice 
cases, adapte | for presents. 

lives and every description of Pocket 
5 Monument Razor has been 15 


1 : id is ¢ roughly good 1 Engl 3} tazor. Tt 
vow Od is a plain, thorough!) I Raz PERSONS who ean 
- . Oil should take NE VBER nd SONS’ COD LIVER 
FURNISHING LIST.—For the conve- 


£ nience of persons furnishing, NE and CO. h 
arranged a complete Priced Li 
Family Residence, embr 
their establishment, and 
purchasers in the sel ction of their g¢ 
This List Deane and Co, will forward to any address, post- 
free. 
Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William-street, London- 


tish Medicai Journal 
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ginzer- 
le Cod Liver Oil from 
ty in this combination 
ut them, for even as an 
amount of 








ssess a 
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irchyard, 
try. 





arness Manufactory, 2 








Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur-street East, London | ; 
bridge. AXTI tAORDINARY CURES by Dr. J. 
Export Warehouses. Arthur-street West, London-bridge. AX OLLIS BROS ES §S CHLORODYNE. nsu 
O; to the Monument, Lon br > Coughs Astl r R t 
























tr such 

[PAL TENBURG’S ORIENT AL “OIL. is uni- 
A safe and certain cure for baldness, whether arisir cy is 

from sickness or any other cause. is valuable preparation ae 


promotes a luxuriant recommend it for gene facturer 


strengthens we ak hair and effectua I - ‘ 4 
to its | J. J. Davenport, Operative ¢ hemist to “HL R.H. the Duke of 











rowth ; it speedily restores grey r street. 
obviating the dangerous use ¢ rnicions | Cambridge, 33, Great Russell-strect, London. 
9d. and 5s. 6d. per bott sent for six Reports forwart from Drs. W. Vesalius Pettig 











. Sir Andrew Smith (late Dire 
dical De partment), G-neral 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


e on receipt of stamps or post-of 
THYEETH.—No. 9, Lower Grosvenor-street, 

mov —By her Majesty’ 3 

l pplication of 


tor-Ge 

D AL TENBU IRG’S DENTIFRICE is an Ori 
ration which ring anently imparts to the t 
whiteness and I uit h polish, arrests decay, prev 
and removes every discolouration ; it 


tal prepa- 
a perfect 
s toothache, 

















Grosvenor-sqt 
Royal Letters P. n 
Chemi ully, Pre] ber in the nstruction of 
Artifi th, Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM 
| MOSEL E Y, Surgeon-Dentist, 9, Lower Grosvenor-street, sole 
r 11 ray inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and invalua i 
\ TAR W I¢ K-HO U SE, 142 and 144, ventior comsinnae in the adaptation, with the 1 

REGENT-STREET, W., is an establishment also be- | perf » and ‘HEMICALLY- 
longing to II. J. and D. NICOLL, in whose show ms female | WHITE and GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUB B E R. 


and success, of ¢ 
rhe extr. 


per box; free 2 by post tor 16 stamps. 
and Co., 38a, Lamb’s Conduit-stre 

and perfumers.—CavTIon. None i 
signature of the proprietors “ D’ Alt e A. r rg and Company 






















1 Seal Fur | lining to the gold or bone fram 





attendants exhibit the Household Jacket, t i 
Jacket, the popular Highland Cloak, Riding Habits, and Pan- | of this application may be t y noted in a few of the r most 
talons des Dames & Cheval. prominent features: All ges are avoided; no spring 





Also, in WARWICK-HOUSE, but ther part of the | wires or fastenings are pa ort satly increased freedom 
premises, there may be seen every il adapted for the | of suction is supplied; a natu elasticity, hitherto wholly 
‘lothing of young ge = men at school and for other purposes. | unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerrir 
The Kilted, or Highland Costume worn by the Royal } re secured ; while, from the softness and flexit y 
Princes, may also be inspected, with > Cap, Sporan, Scarf, gents employed, the gre bate st support is given to the 
HK se, and all the ornaments proper for this Costume, now Ling teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
becoming so popular for youth under ten years of age »>gums. The 1s of the uth exert no agency on 


“2 ns NE vally-prepared india-ri and, as it is a non- 
BE RNETHY’S PILL for th e NERVES fluids of any temper: > be retained in the 
. and MUSC LES.—Invalids wh unpleasantness of smell and taste being at the 
of spirits, want of sleep, loss of appeti » wholly provided by the peculiar nature of 
will hail this medicine as a great blessing. paration. 
ing the blood and by restoring the stomach, | liver, and bow 
their healthy state, and thus eradicates melan 
ness of limbs, & The smallest size box w 
cient to convince any invalid of the extrac 
these Pills. Price 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6¢. 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon-stre 






























rom lowness 
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s attacks, | Samet 
cts by purify- | its P 


isto MYEETH WITHOUT SPRING 




















Establish: nents of GABRIEL, the Old- 
a box.—A Dentists, Patentees of the system for insuring perfect Articu- 
nd HANNAY, 63, Ox- | 1a ation an d Mastication without the ix npediments usually at- 
ford-street. Any medicine vendor will procure them. tenda upon the ordinary plans. In their IMPROVED 
MINI ORAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS there are no 
HE BES’ [T. FOOD FOR CHIL DRE N gs or Wires, no extraction of Fo ts; the fit is of thet most 
I : 2 unerring accuracy, while, from the flexibility of the agent 
BARL BY, ‘a cme ‘fesuter'heaer Water in +i fee | employed, pressure upon the gums or remaining teeth is en- 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty | tirely avoide It is permane nt, v wholesome, and congenial to 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every | the mouth, and when in use defies the notice of the closest 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- | Observer. It is only necessary to see them So be-comvenced os 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for | their superiority : and unless every satisfaction be Siven, no 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious | fee isaccepted. The best materials are used, which Messrs. 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Sot ips. | = — x -esed at ‘ge testhng pay bcd gee — -— one 
" 2 | gea ik ym ¢ ities, ley Ni g 0 > 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than | premises extensive laboratories the manufacture of every 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public | speciality appertaining to the profession. Consultation gratis. 
estimation as the purest farina of the oat, and as the best and | Established 1804. And at 134, Duke-street, Liverpool. 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate GABRIEL'S TREATISE fully explains the system, and 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, | may be had gratis, or stamped envelope. The PAT#NT 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use _ | WHITE ENAMEL, which effectually restores decayed front 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, | teeth, can only be obtained as above.—Observe the numbers. 





SSIs. 





















































an excellent food for Infants and Children. PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA ENAMEL, the 
Prepared only by the Patentees, Rosrvson, BELLVILLE, | best Stopping for decayed Teeth or Toothache, 1s. 6d. per box, 

and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- | obtainable thre yugh any C hemist i in town or country, or direct 

born, London.. Sold by all respects able Groccrs, Druggists, | 20 stamps. — Messrs. G.'s Improvements in D: nti istry are 
and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls. : j really important, and will well repay a visit to their establish 
and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s each ments.” Sunday Trmes, Sept. 6th,i357 








$3, Ludgate-hill and 110, Regent-street, are the Dental | 
stablished | 
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effect in all Scorbutic Complaints, q ing all im- 
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